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Rotes. 
BOWLES v. ROSCOE. 

Some of your readers will remember, and most 
of them will have heard of, the controversy which 
raged some thirty years since—Wnm. Lisle Bowles 
against Byron, Campbell, and others, on the sub- 
ject of Nature and Art, and the rank of Pope as a 

t. I do not mean to revive that discussion. 
focidentally, however, a question arose which was 
thought, and not without apparent reason, to affect 
the moral character of Bowles. Bowles, in an in- 
troductory note to the correspondence of Pope, 
said, with reference to the first publication of 
Pope's Letters : — 

“In the Appendix to this volume will be seen tl 
statement of the transaction as first published, when th 
Unauthorized edition came out that the reader may form 
his cpinion.” 

On reference to the Appendix it appeared that 
Bowles gave only extracts from the statement — 
the “ Narrative” — observing that : — 

“It would be trifling with the reader’s patience to 
carry him through the whole of the correspondence, but 
the following letter is too singular to be omitted.” 

On this Gilchrist charged Bowles with disin- 
Zenuousness and duplicity; and Gilchrist was 
followed by Roscoe, who asserted that even Mr. 





Gilchrist was not aware of the injustice done by 
Bowles to Pope: — 

“It consists, not merely in withholding the narrative 
which he had promised to lay before the reader, but in 
substituting for the part so omitted other pieces not found 
in the original: the two first of the three letters given by 
Mr. Bowles, which appear to the reader as documents 
adduced by Pope, being in fact extracted from the 
counter-narrative of Curll.” 

Bowles, not unnaturally, was in a fever of in- 
dignation: “I have been charged,” he writes, 
“with a most base and dishonorable act,” with 
“substituting something which Mr. Roscoe says 
is taken from the counter-narrative of Curll;” 
and he rushed on with comment and extract 
through fourteen pages in proof that he had found 
the letters in the * Narrative’ from which he 
quoted and in an edition of Pope’s Letters of 
which he gave the title-page. Roscoe replied, 
and asserted that Bowles “hath not ventured to 
deny ” that he did absolutely “ substitute one do- 
cument for another.” Bowles, therefore, did in- 
dignantly deny the charge, and offered to make 
oath on the subject, if required. All this is 
strange, and very painful. Here are two ami- 
able and excellent men charging each other with 
positive fraud, for if Bowles be innocent, Roscoe 
must be guilty, and yet neither party takes the 
decent trouble to determine the fact; but both 
rest content on the single authority which happens 
by accident to be on his table. Most strange of 
all, it was Roscoe whose statement was “extracted 
from the counter-narrative of Curll.” 

I have before me not only the “ Narrative” as 
originally published by Cooper — Pope’s “ Narra- 
tive” as it may be called, — but two editions of 
the letters published by Cooper to which the 
* Narrative” was prefixed, and three other edi- 
tions, all published in 1735, and they all include 
the two letters quoted by Bowles. What, then, it 
will be said, could have misled Roscoe? Simply 
the fact that he had seen no other copy of the 
“‘ Narrative” than that published by Curll in the 
second volume of the Pope Corre sponde nce. Curl! 
announced on the 21st May his intention of pub- 
lishing an edition of the Letters with a Supplement 
containing all the letters received from I’. T., R. 
S., &c., the Initial Correspondence as it is called. 
There is no doubt in my mind, and the fact I am 
about to relate tends to prove it, that the Initial 
Correspondence was at that time printed, and the 
two letters referred to by Roscoe were, of course, 
included. But Curll’s intention having been thus 
made known, an announcement appeared on the 
24th that “the Clergyman,” the R. Smythe of the 
Correspondence, had discovered the whole trans- 
action, and that a “ Narrative” of the same would 
be speedily published. Curll thought it good 
policy not to publish the Initial Correspondence 
until he had seen this “ Narrative.” He there- 
fore issued the edition of Pope’s Letters without 
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the promised Supplement, reserving that for his 
second volume, which, however, immediately ap- 
peared, and prefixed to it was the “ Narrative” 


with Curll’s Notes and the Initial Correspondence. | 


As the latter had been some time in print, and 
contained the two letters referred to by Roscoe, 


which appeared in the “ Narrative,” Curll did | 


not think it necessary to reproduce them in the 
“ Narrative.” Curll had no purpose in this but to 
save needless expense. Roscoe, however, finding 
them only in the Initial Correspondence consi- 
dered them as a part of Curll’s counter-state- 
ment, ignorant of the fact that they had appeared 
in the “ Narrative,” and in every edition of the 
“ Narrative.” 
he knew nothing of the authority of the edition he 
quoted from: Roscoe was wrong by chance, and 
for the same reason. B. V. R. 


THE LATE MR. MATHEWS, COMEDIAN. 

I had originally intended that the accompanying 
letters should appear in my recent edition of The 
Life and Correspondence of Charles Mathews the 
Elder, but the publication of that work took place 
during a time of great domestic anxiety, and the 
letters were omitted. As, however, they possess, 
I think, great interest, the one being written in 


the moment of triumph, the other in the hour of | 


mortal sickness, I forward them to “ N. & Q.” 
for the use of any future writer on the life of 


this illustrious actor, and for the information of 


all interested in the drama and its professors. 
Both were addressed to my father, Mr. Mathews’s 
partner, in the years 1835-6 : — 


I. 
“ N. York, Noy. 1. 
“ Dear Yates, 

“ T have only time to say that I would not let you hear 
that I had sent anybody else an account of my success 
and left you out; but I have 10 letters to write in 2 hours, 
and I must refer you to my son for Newspaper accounts 
of my Ist appearance — the result of my great night — 
my great triumph — my great every thing—I have sent 
you. The hand-bili I alluded to in my last gave me an 
opportunity of addressing the audience (1500 Dollars- 


worth of them on the subject). Wait and hear the Trip, | 


said 1; but I confess I funk-ed as it were on recollecting 
the pledge I had given to perform it. N'importe—I tri- 
umphed. I have not time to say more. The Militia 
Muster (most to be dreaded) went as well as in England 
every Lit — so did Uncle Ben — so did Judge. God bless 
you. Mrs. M. to Mrs. Y. I to you and her also — thine 
sincerely.—C. Mart. 

“I have sent 6002 to Cockburn—that is better than 
‘ -»s9  * To Kemble tears, 
alone I did it. To Mathews loud Huzzas.’ 
“ Vide Davis, Garrick, and Barry.” 


Il, 
“ Liverpool, March 19. 
“ Dear Yates, 


“ After my most disastrous expedition and being com- | 


pelled to fy to have a chance of dying in England—it was 


Bowles was right by chance, for | 
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: ‘ 
natural that in case of recovery I should cling toa hope 
of an at home Season. A new Entertainment was aban- 
| doned as soon as I landed. I then hoped that last year’s 
plan might be adopted. My impression now is —that I 
shall never perform again. I am blighted — withered, 
Imagine a man of 75 years without legs, and scarcely 
enough breath to bear him across a room — and you have 
me. I have not been in a bed more than 5 times since the 
19th of Feby. I dare not lie down for dread of actual 
suffocation. I can no more — but this. —I am compelled 
under these circumstances, and as I see the injustice of 
keeping you any longer in doubt — to abandon all idea of 
occupying the theatre during the ensuing Spring and 
Summer Season. God bless you. Mrs. M. joins me in 
kind sayings and good wishes to you and Mrs. Yates, 
Ever faithfully yours, 


“C. Matuews.” 


Epmunp Yates, 
St. John’s Wood. 





WENTWORTH, EARL OF STRAFFORD, CLEARED 
| FROM A MISTAKE OF MR. FORSTER’S. 


Iam anxious to put on record a thorough ex- 
culpation of this great, but arbitrary, statesman 
from at least one serious charge which has been 

| brought against him. Several years ago I wrote 
| to Mr. Forster, pointing out the error; but whe- 
ther he has taken any opportunity of correcting it 
I do not know. 
| It is stated by Mr. Forster (Lives of Eminent 
British Statesmen, ii. 286.), as one of the “ sad 
| consequences of Wentworth’s casual appearances 
in the Queen’s withdrawing room,” that he looked 
too constantly upon the beautiful wife of Robert 
Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon, either for love of 
herself, or for hatred of her father and her hus- 
band. For this statement Mr. Forster refers to 
the Strafforde Papers (ii. 47.), and quotes a letter 
which is headed, in bold type, “The Lord Conway 
to the Lord Deputy "—‘“ the Lord Deputy him- 
self,” as Mr. Forster emphatically, and as if with 
| surprise, observes. In a few lines under this 
heading we find the following bit of court scandal: 
| “my Lord Wentworth hath been at Court, and in 
| the Queen’s withdrawing room was a constant 
| looker upon my lady” of Carnarvon, &c. &e. It 
| seems impossible almost to have made the mistake 
into which Mr. Forster has deliberately fallen; for 
he represents Lord Conway as amusing Strafford, 
then Lord Wentworth, and in Ireland, with an 
account of the gallantries of that identical Lord 
| Wentworth enacted in England. Historical 
readers are well aware that there was a Lord 
| Wentworth of the South, as well as a Lord 
| Wentworth of the North; and it is evident at a 
glance that the Lord Wentworth, of whom Con- 
| way gossips, was the Lord Wentworth who first 
| bore that title, by courtesy, as son and heir of the 
| fourth Baron Wentworth of Nettlested and first 
Earl of Cleveland, and who was afterwards (Col- 
lins’ Peerage, Brydges’ edit.) summoned to Par- 
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| 
liament in 16 Car. I. and in his father’s lifetime, | the army at this time is established by the printed Pedi- 


as Baron of Nettlested. He was a brave Royalist, 
a kinsman of Strafford, and father of the unhappy 
Baroness Wentworth who infatuated Monmouth, 


and whose fute is told by Lord Macaulay. Straf- 

ford’s barony was Wentworth of Wentworth 

Woodhouse. J. K. 
Highclere. 





INEDITED LETTER OF CROMWELL. 


The accompanying document has, I believe, 
hitherto remained unprinted. It is to be found 
in a manuscript preserved in the Bodleian Library 
(Rawlinson, A. 261.). The volume in which it 
occurs is written in a hand of the last century ; it 
is entirely composed of copies of letters and other 
official documents issued by Oliver Cromwell dur- 
ing his Protctorate. Judging from a casual exa- 
mination I am inclined to believe that nearly the 
whole of these official letters are unpublished. If 
s0, the collection is well worthy of attention: it 
should indeed be printed without delay. The 
following letter is especially interesting, as it shows 
the extreme care with which the minor interests of 
the country were watched by the Protector at a 
time when civil war was scarcely extinguished : — 

“The ‘ Earle of Moulgraue’ to whose ‘care and vigi- 
lance’ the game was intrusted was Edmund Sheffield 
4 Earl of Mulgrave and 4t* Baron Butterwike who suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in his titles and estates in 1646. 
He was the son of Sir John Sheffield, K.B. by his wife 
Grisilda daughter of Sir Edmund Anderson Kinight, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Kings Bensh. This Sir John was 
the second son of the first Earl of Mulgrave by his first 
wife Ursula daughter of Sir Robert Tyrwhitt of Kettilby. 
He and two of his brothers — Edmund and Philip — were 
drouned, during their father’s life time, (December 1614) 
incrossing Whitgift Ferry over the River Humber. The 
second Earl died in 1658, and was succeeded by his son 
John, who was created Marquis of Normanby Co. Lincoln 
in 1694, and Duke of Buckinghamshire and of Normanby 


grees of the family.* 
“ Ortver P. 
“Whereas vpon information that our Deere & Game 


| of Hares Pheasant & Partridg in our Forrests & other 


in 1703. He died in 1720, and was succeeded by an infant | 


son, on whose death a minor without issue in 1735 the 
honours of the family became extinct. 

“The Sheffields took the side of the Parliament in the 
civil war. The name of one of them—James Sheffeld (sic) 
—occurs as a captain in the Parlimentary army of 
1642.* This person I believe to have been James Sheflield, 
one of the three sons of the first Earl of Mulgrave by his 
second wife Mariana daughter of Sir William Irwyn, 
Knight. A colonel Thomas Sheffeild (sic) is also to be 
found serving under Fairfax in 1646.¢ Itis not improba- 
ble that he was a brother of the above named, but I do 
not, at present, know how to prove the connection. The 
fact, however, that James Sheffield son of the first Earl of 


Mulgrave bad a brother Thomas who might have been in | 


* The list of the Army raised under the command of | 


the Earl of Essex ..... with the names of the severall 
oflicers belonging to the Army. 
John Partredge, 1642, page 16. There are two copies of 
this tract in the British Museum. I have never seen or 
heard of one elsewhere. 


London, printed for | 


t Anglia Rediviva, by Joshua Sprigg, Lond. 1647. Re- | 


print by the University of Oxford, 1856, p. 331, 


places in our Countie of Lincoln were from tyme to tyme 
spoyld, killed & destroyed by seuerall persons Liueing in, 
& about: the said Countie who for that purpose kept & 
made vse of Gunnes Netts & Doggs; Wee did appoint & 
Declare that the Laws & Statutes, heretofore made & 
published for the preservation of the same should ‘be 
duely put in Execution & by our Comission in that be- 
halfe of the 30% of November last comitted the same to 
the Care & Vigilance of the Earle of Moulgraue, who by 
all means hath endeauored the preseruation of the Deere 
& Game aforesaid, yet not withstanding cannot effect the 
same, For that as we are giuen to understand the Soul- 
diers now quartering within Our said Countie of Lincolne 
doe frequently enter the forrests & other places in the 
said County (sic) Countie (sic) & destroy, & kill, our said 
Deere & Game. We haue therefore thought fitt for the 
prevention of those, & such like disorders which are in 
manifest Contempt of Our Authority & of the Laws to for- 
bid as wee doe hereby all Souldiers whatsoever that they 
do in no wise kill spoil or destroy, any of the Game or 
Deere aforesaid, or interupt the said Karle of Moulgraue 
in the execution of the trust comitted to him in this be- 
halfe. And doe hereby require you to take Care that this 
order & direction bee from tyme to tyme observed accord- 
ingly. ‘ 

“And so not doubting of your readynes to vse your 
vtmost endeavours heerein. Wee bid you heartily fare- 
well. Given at Whitehall the 20% of February 1604. 

“To Colonel Berry & any 
other Comannder in Cheife 
with the Forces now quartering 2 
or shall hereafter quarter in 
Our Countie of Lincoln & in our Cittie 
& Countie of Our Citie of Lincolne 
or parts adjacent.” [ fol. 35.] 

Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Hinor Hotes. 


Joun Tayor, Tas Water Port.—Having, since 
my Note relative to Taylor the Water Poet (2 S. 
ix. 385.), found the original warrant signed “ by 
order of the Councill of State, Jo. Bradshaw, 
Presid',” the endorsement of the same as hereun- 
der copied will show that he was apprehended 
under it, that an examination took place, and 
that he had to give in bail for his farther appear- 
ance : — 

( Endorsement.) 
“A warrant to apprehend Taylor the water poett, 
Aug. 15, 1649. 
“ This warrant executed by 
“ Francis Deakins, 
William Rickes, and 
Edward Teitton. 
“ The prisoner called for and examined, but still goeth 
under bayle, and not dischardged.” 
ITHURIEL. 





* Collins's Peerage, 1735, vol. i. p. 146. 
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Temrte Bar.—The following address is copied 
from a rare little volume in my possession, en- 
titled : — 

“A Brief Discourse Concerning the Three chief Prin- 
ciples of Magnificent Building, viz. Solidity, Conveniency, 
and Ornament. By Sir Balthazar Gerbier, Knight: 
London: Printed by Tho. Mabb, for Tho. Heath at the 
Globe within Ludgate, 1664.” 12mo. 

“To the Lords and Commons Assembled in Parliament. 

“ May it please your Honours: 

“ It being lately reported that your Honours have de- 
liberated to have the Streets made clean, to enlarge some 
of them, and to Build a Sumptuous Gate at Temple Barr ; 
I thought it my Daty to Present this small Discourse of 
the three Principals of good Building, and withall a 
Printed Paper concerning the Cleaning of the Streets, 
the Levelling the Valley at Fleet-Bridge, with Fleet- 
Street and Cheapside, and the makeing of a Sumptuous 
Gate at Temple- Barr, whereof a Draught hath been pre- 
sented to his Sacred Majesty, and is ready also to be pro- 
duced to your Honours upon Command, with all the 
Devotion of 

“ Your Honours 
“ Most humble and most 
“ obedient Servant, 
“ B. Gerbier Douvilly, Knight.” 

Perhaps this hitherto unnoticed mention of 
Temple Bar may interest some of your readers. I 
may add that I am a collector of Gerbier’s nu- 
merous tracts, with some inteation of writing a 
biography of this singular character. 

Epwarp F. Riwpavtt. 

“New Wuare Guipr.”— In the last Catalogue 
of Mr. Camden Hotten, it is said that this work 
was edited by Lord Palmerston. Is this the case? 
We have reason to know that the parodies on 
Moore and Byron were by the late Sir Alexander 
Boswell. They are exceedingly clever. From 
Moore's Journal we learn that the principal part 
of the New Tory Guide was written by Paul, now 
Lord Methuen. J. M. 


Sxvutui.cups. — Jean de la Barriere, Abbé of 


Feuillan, born 1544, died 1600, reformed the 
monks of his order. L’Advocat says :— “ We 
read in the Histoire dogmatique et morale du 
jetine, printed at Paris by Lottin in 1741, p. 
92., that ‘The first reformed Fenillans, in order 
to mortify themselves, made use of human skulls 
at their meals instead of cups.” The Feuillans 
are, or were, Cistercians of the order of St. Ber- 
nard, but I am not able to say whether they were 
numerous. De la Barriere was the friend of 
Card. D'Ossat, and died at Rome in the odour of 
sanctity. B. H. C. 


Tue Queen's Brrenpay 1x Dupin, 1706-7. — 
Some readers of “ N, & Q.” may be glad to know 
in what manner the Queen's birthday was ob- 
served in Dublin a century and a half ago, as re- 
corded in the Dublin Gazette, 8th February, 
1706-7, now before me : — 

“On the 6th instant, being Her Majesty’s Birth Day, 
the Lord Chancellor, with the Nobility, Judges, Gentle- 
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men, and a great number of Ladies, met at the Castle 
about 11 a clock, where a song, composed for that occa- 
sion, was performed by the best Masters in this King. 
dom; at 4 aclock they went all to the Play, and from 
thence to the Fireworks on St. Stephen’s-green; and the 
night concluded with rejoycings and illuminations,” 
Asura, 
| Liver anp Crow. — There was a publichouse 
at the lower end of the small town of Yaxley in 
Huntingdonshire, greatly frequented by the Cam- 
bridge undergraduates who came to boat or shoot 
on the adjacent Whittlesea-Mere. Their favour- 
ite dish was “Liver and Crow;” i. e. the liver 
and the adjacent fat of a pig, fried, and mixed 
with sage and onions. The innkeeper had great 
difficulty in meeting the large demand for this 
popular delicacy, and had frequently to ransack 
Peterborough market for the materials of its com- 
position. 

As a rider to this Note, I may be allowed to 
direct attention to the full and interesting article 
in the recent Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society (No. XLV.) on “ The Drainage of Whit- 
tlesea-Mere,” by W. Wells, Esq. 

Curupbert Bene. 





Queries, 
SYNOD OF KILKENNY, 1614. 

The Rev. R. King (Ch. Hist. of Ireiand, p. 899.) 
mentions a synod held at Kilkenny in 1614, and 
in p. 1363. quotes Brennan’s Ecce. Hist. Ireland, 
vol. ii. pp. 238-243, as furnishing a more detailed 
account, derived from the Constitutiones Prov. et 
Synod. Ecclesia, §&c. Dubliniensis. On referring 
to this rare volume I find that uniformly through- 
out it the date 1624 is assigned to this synod. 
Will some of your Kilkenny correspondents, or 
others who feel an interest in the question, men- 
tion the cause of this discrepancy ? I apprehend 
the date 1614 is the true one, as Brennan men- 
tions the retirement of Matthews to Louvain in 
1623, and his death there in the same year. He, 
however, takes no notice whatever of the date 
1624, which occurs in his original authority 
wherever this synod is alluded to. 

Another synod for nearly similar purposes (for 
the province of Armagh) was held at Droghedah 
in 1614. Iam very desirous to find some official 
record of the proceedings of this synod or con- 
JSerence. It is more than probable that a volume 
of synodal decrees for the province of Armagh 
similar to that for the province of Leinster may 
exist, though I have not been able to meet any 
trace of it. A record of this synod exists among 
the Ussher MSS. in the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin [MS. E. 3. 8.], and is referred to by Mr. 
King at some length. 

While writing on the subject I will append two 
other queries, which I trust some kind correspon- 
dent may be able to solve, either through the 
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friendly pages of “N. & Q.,” or else by a direct | and if to this could be added any details not 

communication. | hitherto known as to its earlier history, it would 
1. What MS. records of Irish Roman Catholic | enhance the value of that interesting and useful 

Synods held during the sixteenth and seven- | work, and I have therefore for that object brought 

teenth centuries are known to exist in our public | the subject before the notice of the valued contri- 

libraries ? butors of “N. & Q.,” who can doubtless afford 
2. What official (or other) printed records of | some assistance in elucidating these inquiries. 

these are to be met with? ‘This Query of course Henry W. S. Taytor. 


—_— 


not to extend to works likely to be consulted onsuc: | Southampton. 
3 subject. Any eee these points will Weaseus's Gesw Temes er Ammen & 
oblige : ee Arxen Invins, Clerk. VauxnaLyt Garpens. — It is well known that Mr. 
Fivemiletown, co. Tyrone. Tyers presented Hogarth with the gold medal in 
—— question, as a ticket of admission for himself and 
Marxer axnp Warsiwe Crosses. — In 1" S. v. friends. At his death it became the property of 


Mrs. Lewis, his faithful housekeeper; and upon 
4 ° ° ° | > “mise. } nsse ? = ’Mr. P A 
partial reply, as to the “interesting crosses” still — r oO Cl tk go —_ of : a “ 

tig P . wre . . waws * 
remaining in many places, and known by the above i Se me 1 C] a hy ¢ th , Kitche i si Ir 
designation, some of which (as that at Winches- | On a of this eles tikes chet th _ 

*) are of singular beauty, while ars, less ‘e 5 - y ay Se 
ter*) are of sing ilar beauty, while others, less current at the gardens for a limited number (six 
carefully preserved, are fast crumbling to decay. | _— < herr by hte sis 
As they are met with generally near the site of —— on each night of performance, became 
religious foundations, they may be considered to | ig — ———— ee — ag on 
° “—_" ‘ | D y f 2 ag p\ 8. Ll § i 
have been designed originally for purposes of de- | oh _ = va rs a | sagen ay took — a ‘dal 
votion, subsequently blended with secular uses, as | ““*°D Some troulne, ¢ - ne 
in the so-called. Poultry cross at Salisbury. One which had been dormant for some years, to Mr. 
~ . = “% . . ‘ ' = y >. Te > o e -} > e “ it > = 
such, bearing traces of much original beauty both pont Nee sang ’ bene ~- ly _ 
. . . served, that the medal was an honour to the esta- 
of workmanship and design, but now unhappily te - 
. . ; : shment, : a od as above state 
much decayed, still stands in the centre of the little = hment, and a Ye = — tated, 
¢ a . ee ope < * oc a 2 &¢ » coach. 
market town of Stalbridge +, Dorset, whose origin ag ee = la ti ket” -" , - eee 
° ° f ar 3 o “ke zag lately } y . 
is shrouded in mystery, save that the town having Aogarth's “gold ticket was lately in the pos 
> | session of Mr. F. Gye, the proprietor of Covent 


511. occurs an inquiry which has only received 


own into importance under the fostering care of | * ‘ : : 
the sbbots of Sheuienan-niihe former owners of the | Garden Theatre. It was, believe, advertised 
place, and once resident there—it may be pre- for sale. Who is now the possessor of this relic ? 
sumed to owe its origin (as does the market and Epwarp F. Riwpavtr. 
fair still held beneath it) to one of its former Iiume or Castte Hume.— The Right Hon. 


patrons, but which is unknown. Hutchins gives | Sir Gustavus Hume of Castle Hume, county Fer- 
a drawing and description of it as it existed | managh, P. C., Bart. and M.P., the brother of 
(being then much more perfect) in his day, but | Lady Polwarth and Lady Caldwell of Castle Cald- 
says nothing of the builder or the date of erec- | well, and the father of Mary, Countess of Ely, 
tion. Can these be ascertained? Do any records | appears to have been descended from Sir John 
of the former abbey of Sherborne exist that may | Hume of North Berwick, ambassador to the 
throw light on the matter? In pursuing some | Court of England in 1593, the younger brother of 
researches lately on the early history of this place, | Sir Patrick Hume, sixth Baron of Polwarth. 
Iwas shown a curious old map of the town and | Any of your correspondents who can supply the 
surrounding neighbourhood on which the ancient | intermediate links in this genealogy, or furnish 
boundary crosses formerly existing here were | any particulars of the family of Hume of Castle 
marked, no vestiges of which now remain, they | Hume, will oblige your obedient servant. 
having been sacrificed to public opinion during W. H. G. B. 
ho ee. ee ee | Greens.— Stephen Frewen, citizen of London 
appear in the forthcoming new edition of Hutchins; (youngest brother of Accepted Frewen, ,Arch- 
cihaeniesalis 8 a } | bishop of York), Master of the Skinners’ Com- 
* See a description of this cross, and some remarks on | P@?Y; and fined for Alderman of Vintry Ward, 
the origin of market crosses, in a useful manual, Knight’s married, secondly (between 1631 and 1636), 
Journey Book of Hampshire, London, 1841, pp. 86. 88. | Elizabeth (surname not known), but her arms 
a apy by yearn pen age | 7 | were “azure, three bucks tripping or.’ Her hus- 
a market have cuhiad oh teat ext pated He a roe band's coat of Frewen impaling this coat appear 
since the right of presentation to the rectory was disputed | ‘® Stained glass in the hall windows at Brickwall, 
ght of presentation ectory I > - : 
| Northiam, and were introduced there shortly after 


by the Audley family, to whom the manor was granted at — - 
the Dissolution, | 1666. Stephen and Elizabeth Frewen had two 
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children, John and Elizabeth, who both died in 
infancy: their mother Elizabeth was buried in 
St. John Baptist’s church in London, Dec. 26, 
1655. 

Thomas Frewen of Brickwall (fourth in descent 
from Stephen by his first wife) published in 1743 
A Vindication of Archbishop Frewen, a pamphlet 
of thirty pages. In p. 27. he states, “ Elizabeth, 
2d wife of Stephen Frewen, supposed to have 
been a Greene of Green's Norton.” Perhaps Mr. 
Exxtacomss, in his researches, can throw some 
light on the parentage of this Elizabeth. ze. 


Atxuston To Hasaxxux.—The following forms 
the beginning of an old Christmas Carol, as given 
in Mr. Wright's Collection : — 

,“ As said the prophet Abacuc, 
Betwixt too bestes shulde lye our buk, 
That mankind shuld redeme ; 
The oxe betokenithe mekenes here, 
The asse our gilte that he shulde bere, 
And washe away our cryme.” 


I have failed to discover in the Prophet Habak- 


kuk any passage that would explain the above | 


allusion. Does it not seem possible that the 6th 
and 7th verses of the eleventh chap. of Isaiah may 
be signified ? 

“The wolf also shall dwell with the /amb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the Aid; and the calf and the 
young lion and the fatling together; and a /ittle child 
shall lead them. 

“ And the cow and the bear shall feed; their young 
ones shall lie down together; and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox.” 

Or again, Isaiah i. 3. ? 

I should feel much obliged if any of your 
readers would help me in this matter. 

Epmunp Sepptna. 

Watson Famiry.—George Watson, of Malton, 
Yorkshire, circa 1720, “claimed to be of the 
Rockingham family ” of Northamptonshire. Can 
any one assist me in tracing his descent ? 

Siema Tuera. 

CuristopHer Carvteton, Ese.— By commis- 
sion, bearing date 12th February, 1700, King Wil- 
liam III. constituted Sir Thomas Southwell, Bart. 
(afterwards the first Baron Southwell), Brigadier 
Ingoldsby, Christopher Carleton, and two others, 
trustees for the barracks in and throughout Ire- 
land, and made them a body corporate. (Arch- 
dall’s Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, vol. vi. p. 23.) 
And in the register of burials in the parish of 
Donnybrook, near Dublin, there is the following 
entry: “ Buried, Christopher Carlton, 6th March, 
1726.” Where may I find any particulars of Mr. 
Carleton ? ABHBA. 


Sawney Bean. — Where is there an authentic 
account of Sawney Bene, the Scotch cannibal. I 
know of the narrative given in vol. i. p. 161. of | 
The Terrific Register, but from whence was that | 
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ee 
| marvellous relation taken, and how far ean it be 
| depended on? Is the case where he and his 
family resided now known; and, if so, is it ever 
lionised by the curious in horrors ? 
A Constant Reaper anp Sonscringg. 
DavGuter or Lorp De Wotro: Viscountess 
Firzwitttams. — Can any of your correspondents 
give me any clue to either of the under-named 
ladies of quality, whom Iam unable to discover jn 
any peerage in my possession ? 
1. The daughter of the Lord de Wolfo of 
Swesia, married to the Marquis of Northampton, 
| mentioned in Guillim’s Heraldry, ed. 1660, p. 71. 
2. The Viscountess Fitzwilliams (sic), daughter 
of Sir Matthew Decker, from plate of the palace 
at Richmond, taken from an old picture in her 
ladyship’s possession, published in 1774 by Robert 
Wilkinson, Cornhill, for Richard Barnard God. 
frey. 
Any particulars of the above will much oblige. 
W. K. R. Beprorp. 
Tue Priory or Kyicuts Hospiraccers ar 
Harerieirp.— This priory is generally under- 
stood to have been a cell to the Priory of St. 
John, Clerkenwell. This is the more evident 
from the proceedings in a lawsuit relating to 
the manor of Harefield in the 4th year of Ed- 
| ward III., in which the parties are Sir Simon de 
Swanland, Lord of Harefield, and the Prior of 
St. John of Jerusalem in England. ‘There is also 
extant a deed of Sir Roger Bacheworth, which 
gives ten acres of Harefield Moor to the brethren 
| of St. John of Jerusalem, at the instance of Ni- 
cholas Daccombe, who is called Preceptor domus 
Hospitalis de Herfeld. What is the date of the 
foundation of the Priory at Harefield ? and is the 
chapel, which existed some twenty years ago, still 
remaining ? Epwarp F. Rinpavtt. 


Otp Donyysroox Cxaurcn, near Dusiiy.— 
Can any one assist me in finding a painting, draw- 
ing, engraving, or woodcut of the old parish church 
of Donnybrook, which was taken down about the 
year 1830, shortly after the opening of the present 
edifice? Something of the kind I want is pro- 
bably in existence, but as yet I have not suc- 
ceeded in my search. Though: the building was 
not in anywise very remarkable, it should for 
many reasons have been allowed to remain. 

ABHBA. 

ArmoriAL Bearines. — A man, having no au- 
thorised arms, marries a woman to whose family 
arms have been granted: she is not an heiress, 
but her brothers die without male issue. Can her 
descendants bear her arms alone, or how - 2 


“ Lorp Pemsroxe’s Port Wine.” — What was 


| the nature of the beverage known by this name, 


. . . . ,? 
and at one time, if I mistake not, in good repute: 
AbHBA. 
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Armor1AL Queries.— Could any of your cor- 
respondents oblige me with the names to which 
the following arms, on seals in my possession, are 
attached. Nos. 1. and 2. are especially curious, 
the latter being very old : — 

1, Arms. Argent (no tincture engraved) 3 cres- 
cents barry wavy of 6 azure and argent - a 
mullet for diff. 

Surmounting an esquire’s helmet. 
Crest. On a wreath a stork, heron, or crane 





rising.* 

Motto. “ Velis et remis.” 

9, No tinctures. -On a mound three ears of 
barley with leaves. 

A knight's helmet. 

Crest. A demi-knight in armour, imperially 
crowned, and holding in his dexter hand an up- 
right rod, wreathed above the hand with two sprigs 
of laurel. 

N.B. This is a very old seal (cornelian), and 
isremarkable from the upper portion of the hel- 
met having been erased to make room for the crest. 

3. Crest. Out of a mural crown, a lion’s jamb. 

4. Arms. No tinctures. A cross flory (?) ona 
chief, 3 oval buckles.f 

Crest. On a mural crown a talbot passant. 

5. Crest. A man mowing with a scythe ppr. 

Motto. “ Pinkerton of Paledown, the master 
mows his own meadow.” f 

6. Arms. (Tinctures uncertain, except of the 
chevron.) On a chevron or, between 3 fleurs-de- 
lys, 3 estoiles. 

Crest. A stag courant regardant. 

SPALATRO. 

Councit or IrELAND. — Where, beside what is 
contained in the English Privy Council “ Proceed- 
ings and Ordinances,” and the Irish Record Com- 
mission publications, can I find matter bearing on 
the history of the King’s Council (as distinguished 
from the specially-summoned councils of Mag- 
nates) in Ireland ? JAMES GRAVES. 

Kilkenny. 


Braxtston or Bracxstone Famiry.—I shall 
be very much obliged for any particulars of mem- 


bers of this family, who do not appear in the | 


pedigrees printed in Surtees’s History of Durham. 
In particular, I wish to obtain information re- 
specting George Blakiston of Stapleton-on-Tees, 


co. York, and of Houghall near Durham. He | 


married in 1654, Mary, daughter of Sir John 
Bourchier of Benningborough, and was grand- 
father to Sir Matthew Blakiston, Lord Mayor of 
ondon. 

In Harl. MS. 1040. is the funeral certificate of 
“Mr. Richard Blackstone of Goodure in the parish 
of Hornechureh, co. Essex, buried 5 Sept. 1638.” 
The arms there given are those of Blakiston, 


¢ Carter? 


[* Haynes of Hackney. 
See Burke’s Armory.—Eb. } 


+ Pilkington of Tore. 
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| quartering Surtees, a trefoil for difference. 
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I can 
find no connexion between these families in the 
printed pedigrees. Can you assist me ? 

C. J. Rosrnson, M.A. 


Sevenoaks, Kent. 


AnTIGALLICAN Bacxstars. —In trade winds, 
extra backstays are sometimes used to support or 
stay” ships’ masts. These are called antigallican 
backstays. Why? RAVENSBOURNE. 


Cockrenny. — Can any of your Lancashire 
readers inform me what is the derivation of this 
word? I find that in many of the grammar 
schools of Lancashire (Cartmel, for example), the 
scholars, for their teaching, are expected to make 
present of “‘a cockpenny at Shrovetide.” J. KK, 


Armorrat. — The following are three quarters 
from an old seal; the tinctures are undistinguish- 
able. What families do they belong to? 

1. Three pallets, surmounted of a chevronel : 
on a chief a crescent between two mullets. 

2. A cross-moline between 4 crescents. 

3. On a chevron 3 billets. Siema Tueta, 


Nira Pauw, is the Nipa trecticans, now grow- 
ing in the Sunderbunds at the mouth of the 
Ganges, and the nuts of which are found in the 
tertiary formation at the mouth of the Thames, 
and occasionally dredged up in that river. Is this 
palm a native of any other country than the above 
shores of the Indian Ocean ? F. C. B. 

Norwich. 

H. Mure. — In the Gent. Magazine for Aug. 
1794, p. 771., isannounced the death of Hutchin- 
son Mure, Esq., “of a broken heart in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate state of his affairs: 
late partner with Mr. Atkinson, the great rum 
contractor, on whose death in 1785 should have 
been taken out the Commission not taken till 
lately.” Can any of your readers tell me what was 
the history of this affair? It seems to have been 
well-known at the time. D. 


“ Wismar.” — Who is the author of this tra- 
gedy, 8vo. 1830? » ee 


Tnomas Monvun Lytre.—Can any one oblige by 
saying who was the father and grandfather of 
Thomas Mohun Lyte, who married Anna Maria 
Oliver, and was father of the Rev. H. F. Lyte, 
A.M. ? H. L. 


| Gop’s Acre.—Can you, or one of your corre- 
spondents, infurm me by whom the term “ God's 
Acre,” as applied to a churchyard, was first used 

| in English literature ? 

It appears in the writings of Longfellow, who 

| seems to have adopted it from the German ; but 

| I have some doubts whether it had not been pre- 
viously used by one of our early writers — George 

| Herbert for instance. Saxon. 
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Queries With Answers. 
Furmety.—I am 
fashioned dish called furmety, furmenty, or 
frumenty, derives its name from the Latin fru- 
mentum, and that it is made of wheat. But I 
wish to know how it is made. Having understood 
that new wheat is best, I have got some up from 
the ceuntry, and am only waiting for instructions. 
I shall feel thankful, indeed, fur any information 

about furmety, as I only know of it by hearsay. 
Paut Pry. 

[New wheat is undoubtedly the best, as our corre- 
spondent has been led to think. But though (like flum- 
mery, Scotch collops, beef & la mode, cup, buttered ale, 
hasty pudding, caudle, and toad in a hole) furmety has 
passed out of common use, we know that in some parts it 
is still made and eaten, not onl after harvest, but all the 
year through. 

In our affection for all that is old-fashioned we have 
twice partaken of furmety made of this year’s wheat; 
and, as the result of our experience, we would by all 
means advise our inquiring correspondent to carry out 
his intended trial. The modes of making furmety are 
various; but, without referring to cookery books, we will 
state only the two of which we are personally cognisant. 
First, Boil the wheat well in water all the morning, then 
boil it in milk to supper-time, and serve up hot. Se- 
condly, Soak the wheat two days in cold water, then boil 
in milk without boiling in water at all. The latter me- 
thod we decidedly prefer; not only because the much 
boiling in water rather hardens the wheat than softens 
it, but because the process is attended with a gelatinous 
abstraction which, in our humble opinion, very much de- 
teriorates the furmety. Good furmety assumes when cold 
the consistency and appearance of something between 
jelly and blanc mange, with the grains of wheat im- 
bedded. 
and perhaps may be had there still. 


well aware that the old-- 
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It used to be sold every fall in Covent Garden, | 


Furmety may be variously seasoned, to suit different | 


palates. We think the simplest addition the best —a 
little sugar; but nutmeg is admissible, or even a little 
ginger. | 


BEASTS TUMBLING OVER THEIR Heaps. — An 


experienced farmer, addressing a young friend | 


who was commencing in the grazing line, gave 
him the following advice: “ Buy lean beasts, and 


j em into those meadows. In the course | 
ust turn them into th mead In tl 


of a twelvemonth they will tumble over their heads.” 
What did he mean ? Pau Pry. 


{“ Tumbling over their heads” is doubling their market 
value. The phrase is Kentish. } 


“Pen anp Ink Sxetcues,” ny CosmoponiTan. 


—Is it generally known who was the author of 
If not, when | 


the above little work ? Is he alive ? 
did he die ? A. 
[This work is by John Dix, who afterwards took the 
name of Ross, author of The Life of Thomas Chatterton 
and other works. A. must look after him in America.] 


Deatu or Sir Erasmus Putsrrs. — Sir Eras- 
mus Philipps, Baronet, of Picton Castle, was acci- 
dentally drowned in the Avon at Bath, in October, 
1743. I am anxious to know the cause of the catas- 
trophe, and shall feel greatly obliged to any of the 


[24 S. X. Nov. 17, 69, 


—. 


numberless readers of “ N. & Q.” who may possess 
a copy of the Annual Register for 1743 (if it was 
then in existence), or some such work, which may 
contain an account of the accident, if they wil] 
copy the same, and either forward it to me, or, 
with your permission, publish it in the pages of 
“Nn, & Q.” Joun Pavin Puuxurs, 

Haverford west. 

[In the Gent. Mag., xiii. 554., it is stated, that “Sir 
Erasmus Philipps, Bart., M.P. for Haverfordwest, was 
drowned by a fall from his horse in the Avon near 
Bath.” ] 


J.C. Pu.xitneton. — This gentleman was the 
son of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington. He was a poet 
and author of various works. Can you give me 
any account of his writings, poetic or dramatie, 
published or unpublished ? Xx. Y 

rAll that is known of this gentleman and his poetic 
productions is told by himself in The Real Story of John 
Carteret Pilkington, written by Himself. 4to. 1760. He 
died in 1763. ] 


Henry K. Wuatre.— I should be obliged if any 
of your readers could tell me whether the lecture 
on Genius delivered by Henry K. White before 
the members of the Nottingham Literary Society 
is published. Doaias M‘Donat. 

[Southey informs us that Henry Kirke White “lee- 
tured upon Genius, and spoke extempore for above two 
hours, in such a manner that he received the unanimous 
thanks of the society, and they elected this young Roscius 
of oratory their Professor of Literature.” It is not likely 
it was ever printed. | 


Anonrmovus.—Who is the author of the follow- 
ing work ? 

“ Historical Collections out of several grave Protestant 
Historians, concerning the Changes of Religion, and the 
Strange Confusions following, in the reigns of King 
Henry VIII, Edward VI., and Queen Mary and Eliza- 
beth. Published with Allowance. London, printed by 
Henry Hills, 1686, 12mo.” 

It contains many curious notices of the Refor- 
mation only to be found in expensive and rare 
works, JA. 

[On turning to the new edition of Lowndes’s Bibliog. 
Munual, p. 1074., we find it stated that this work was 
“compiled by Dr. George Hickes.” This is not correct: 
it is the production of George Touchet, a Benedictine, and 
chaplain to Queen Catharine, 1671-2. The first edition 
appeared in 1674. See Dr. Oliver’s Collections of the Ca- 
tholic Religion in Cornwall, §c., p. 524. } 

“ StaveuTernovuse :” “Transiator.”—In the 
language employed by London workmen among 
themselves, they use the terms “ slaughterhouse 
and “ translator.” In what sense ? 

Urpano- Rusticvs. 

[Finding their own materials and working on their 
own account, journeymen sometimes make an article of 


| furniture (such as a cabinet, a child’s crib, or a chest of 


drawers), which, when made, they take about from one 
dealer to another, in hopes of effecting a sale. If unsuc- 


| cessful, they take it, as a last resource, generally on @ 
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Saturday night, to a certain place where they Anow a 
price will be given, though not the price they would 
prefer. Suc h places are called “ slaughterhouses.” The 
goods are bought, not taken in pawn. —— Shoemakers, 
who vamp up old shoes which are afterwards sold as new, 
are called “ translators.” 





Replies. 
LADY HAMILTON AND LORD NELSON. 
(2™ S. x. 343.) 

Some remarks have recently appeared in your 
periodic 11 damnatory of a work entitled Memoirs 
of Lady Hamilton, with illustrative Anecdotes of 
many of her most particular Friends and distin- 
guished Contemporaries, London, Colburn, 1815. 
It has been sometimes recommended to keep a 
record of one’s reading. I have long acted on 
the recommendation; and instead of conveying 
an opinion of these Memoirs in any other form, 
I will just copy the entry I made at the time of 
their perusal : — 

«This work may well throw doubts on Nelson’s recti- 
ude, whether of policy or privacy. His conduct at 
Naples as a commander is stated and estimated in the 
eleventh chapter; the intrigue is developed in the thir- 
teenth. In relation to the latter, except the hero's vene- 
rable father and patient wife, every person is either 
pitiable or culpable, from Sir William Hamilton down 
to his lordship’s clerical brother. Nelson contemplated 
adivorce and marriage. See his letters to Lady Hamil- 
ton. The narrative is circumstantial and consistent, the 
style dignified and periodical, the morality just and 
severe. I cannot find who was the author: he may seem 
to have been the friend of Lady Nelson and her son 
‘Josiah,’ Captain Nisbet, unless simple solicitude for 
trath and virtue, for right, justice, and liberty might 
instigate him. Lady Hamilton's best trait was her affec- 
tion for her mother, whom she harboured to the last. 

“Of passages may be mentioned the importance of not 
being blinded by name or genius to moral obliquity, pre- 
face and chapter, p. i.; on lascivious painting, p. 57., a 
lesson to the nation, which at present prostitutes its funds 
to the purpose; on devotion and liberality, apparent or 
partial, as extenuatory of positive guilt, pp. 374-5.; and 
on the distribution of national rewards and honours to 
the representatives of those that have served well. In 
this instance the suffering widow and daughter (though 
illegitimate yet innocent) were neglected, while the less 
direct members of the family were enriched, pp. 382—6. 
It is here to be remarked that the testamentary words of 
Nelson confiding ‘Horatia’ to his country were sup- 
pressed by his brother till after the parliamentary grants 
were completed, pp. 370. $82. 

“One improbability attaches to the intrigue, Sir Wil- 
liam’s blindness to his lady’s pregnancy and parturition, 
for both are asserted to have occurred in his house in 
London. Possibly he might have been duped, being an 
old man, and she capabie of any amount of artifice and 
evasion. So unconscious was he, as to express himself on 
his deathbed in terms of the utmost friendship and affec- 
tion to Nelson and Emma. 

“The present article would not be introduced into 
these pages but for confirmation or correction of remark 
or statement already contained in them on a subj 
some importance to. patrietic purity and national mo- 


tality.” 
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The last paragraph may seem irrelevant, but 
is copied as one mode of indicating that the writer 
has long directed attention to the career and 
character of Nelson, whom from his earliest 
childhood he admired as a hero, and to whom, 
under Providence, he still feels the deepest grati- 
tude as a patriot. But praise, unless perhaps of a 
few eminent saints, is never to be unqualified ; 
and there is precedent for the observation of this 
maxim of morality in inspired treatment of pro- 
phets, patriarchs, and kings. KE. A. 





Respect ror Lorp Netson’s Memory. —Will: 
you allow me to ask whether it is not time for 
Englishmen to cease harping on the one ques- 
tionable point of private character in Lord Nelson 
— “ The greatest sailor since our world began”— 
his infatuated attachment to Lady Hamilton ? 

Let it be remembered that his most intimate 





| friends and associates never believed in its crimi- 


nality: and if the ransacking of letters, which 
were never intended to be seen by more eyes than 
those ic which they were addressed, has appa- 
rently proved that “ Horatia” was the child of our 
great hero and Lady H., surely we ought to be 
us ashamed of knowledge obtained by such means, 
as Nelson was of the subject which led to such 
correspondence. Indeed, a more modest and hon- 
ourable man never breathed, if I may believe 
what the late Dr. Scott has often told me, and 
what I have also heard from the lips of Dr. Este 
of the Life Guards, who, I believe, still survives. 
Why, then, should England thus treat her 
noblest naval hero ? 
“ Proclaim the faults he would not show: 
Break lock and seal: betray the trust: 
Keep nothing sacred: "tis but just 
The many-headed beast should know.’ 





Could England have back from the grave at 
this moment that mighty genius of the sea, his 
inspired judgment would soon solve the great 
practical and puzzling question of the day,—whe- 
ther we are to protect our coast by the superiority 
of our guns, or by the extra strength of our steel- 
clad ships. 

There appears to me no more miserable scrutiny 
than the private weaknesses of bygone public men, 
—to whose power we owed, in the hour of need, the 
salvation of the country; and I should be glad 
that the pages of “ N. & Q.” were kept pure from 
such wretched scandal. Aurrep Gatry. 





In the list of Romney’s pictures of this lady more 
than one “ Bacchante” is mentioned. The where- 
abouts of one may be here stated, viz. the Vernon 
Gallery. This lovely sketch has been very cle- 
verly engraved by C. Holl, in The Art Journal 
for March, 1854, where also will be found some 
notice of Romney's pictures of Lady Hamilton, 
&e. Cutrmpert Bepe. 
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RIDE v. DRIVE. 
(2 S. x. 17. 59. 175. 

As this matter seems to be concluded, I may 
be permitted to express my belief that the discus- 
sion has its foundation in a technical distinction 
which a certain class finds it convenient to make. 
This is not the only instance. When a young 
man, I have been assured that it is absurd to call 
a pheasant a bird; that partridges are birds, but 


pheasants are not: and that if 1 had been in the | 
| an instance of the word carriage, as old as the 


way of knowing anything about it (i. e. sporting), 
Ishould have known better than to call a pheasant 
a bird. Again, I have been reproved for calling 
a sheep a beast, and have been told that bullocks 
are beasts, but sheep are not: and that if I knew 


any thing about it (i. e. farming stock) I should | 


never make such a mistake. I have heard of a 
defence of this restriction out of the Bible. A 
farmer appealed to the prophet Daniel: when 
Nebuchadnezzar was to become as the “ beasts” 
of the field, he was to eat grass “ as oxen” — not 
“as sheep,” you observe. Thirdly, savans have 
assured me that a whale is not a fish, but a mam- 
mal, and that nobody who knows anything about 
the matter (i.e. zoological classification) would 
give the same name to a whale and a salmon. 
But, on the other hand, though my own experi- 
ence does not speak in this case, 1 am told that 
the whaler will not call anything by the name of 
Jish except whales, or at least sea animals large 
enough to be harpooned. Of course I was never 
induced to draw any conclusion from these several 
reproofs except this, that pedantry is not the pe- 
culiar possession of scholars. And being thus 
put upon observing the point, I soon found that 
the disposition to impose its own technicalities 
upon the world as general laws of language is 
characteristic of every class of mankind. 


Men use their technicalities until the power of | 
| make the distinction for which your correspondent 


understanding common language almost disap- 
pears. More than thirty years ago, I took a 
cheque for — to me—a large amount to a London 
bank, and said to the clerk, “I will draw £— now, 
and leave the rest here.” The poor clerk looked 
quite puzzled: the idea of leaving money at a 
banker's did not touch his notions of business : 
but he was clever, and in five seconds he said, “I 
see what you mean, Sir! you want to open an 
account.” 
pay in more money, and being by this time aware 
that a banker's clerk might be drawn upon for 
innocent amusement, I put my request into the 
most awkward form I could, and said, “ Will you 
take this money and put it with the rest of mine?” 
The smile of pity which he gave was nothing be- 
low hyperseraphic, and he said, “I see, Sir! you 
want to refresh your credit.” I want to refresh 
my sense of the ludicrous, thought I. The ban- 
ker’s clerk was the least irrational of the lot I 


have mentioned: for I was not talking of sporting, 
nor of stock, nor of zoology, when I shocked 
three worthy pedants by a bird, a beast, and 
fish ; but I did intrude myself into the sanctuary 
of business with my exoteric phrases, and there 
only, if anywhere, was in the wrong. 

The words ride and drive are, both of them, 
sometimes active, sometimes neuter: but the 
neuter sense of drive is almost modern. How 
many of our common words connected with riding 
are modern, as now used? Can any one give me 


time of Gibbon, in its now common sense of that 
kind of vehicle which those who are rich enough 
keep for the conveyance of their own persons? A 
cart is not now a carriage ; but it was, I find, in 
the time of Gibbon. When this question has been 
discussed, I will mention an equivocal phrase 
which first drew my attention to the word. 

In the active sense, a person may ride a horse, 


| a camel, an elephant, a hobby, a gate-post, or, as 


was done by the Yorkshire squire, an alligator: 
but he cannot ride a cart or a carriage. In the 
active sense, any person drives who rules the 
animal by whip or reins, even though he do not 
ride at all. 
“ He who by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive.” 

This does not mean that he rides on the plough. 
Addison, if a proverb be too vulgar, has a me- 
taphor on both words in the famous simile of the 
Angel. 

“ Calm and serene he drives the furious blast, 
And, pleas’d th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm.” 

This of course does not mean that the whirlwind 
was pulled along by a blast: but that the Angel 
rode in the blast which he drove, or propelled. 

Among persons who have the power of riding 
or driving, as they please, it is natural enough to 


| contends: and I have noticed that they often do 


| 80, 


In such cases the use of language is derived 
almost entirely from the practice of those who, 
if the notion of riding be rejected, will actually 
drive. Perhaps this is the meaning of the asser- 
tion that the riding in a carriage is rejected by 
persons of good “ social position:” and this 1s 


| confirmed by the general notion that there 1s & 


Some months afterwards, I went to | 


kind of respectability which begins with a gig, 
which gives obviously the lowest sort of option 
between riding and driving which can be ad- 
mitted. For though, to judge by the plates im 
Punch, the costermonger does sometimes ride his 
donkey to Epsom, and sometimes prefer the ve- 
hicle, yet his general notions of English must put 
him out of the question on the present occasion. 
I consider the usage of that kind of “ social post- 
tion” to which probably your correspondent re- 
fers, to be a technicality, perfectly similar to that 
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of limiting bird to partridge in sporting colloquy, 
and not a bit more to be imposed on educated so- 
ciety at large, though perfectly excusable within 
the sacred precinct. 

As to the usage of this same society, I shall 
not attempt to prove that most well-educated 
Englishmen talk of riding in carriages. Of the 
yulear of course it is admitted: so we are not 
surprised that the Duchess is to— 

“ Ride in a coach to take the air.” 

Nor will those, if any, of your readers who have 
not heard it in the nursery, be prepared to reject 
my positive assertion that in that atmosphere 
there is a legend of a “ Georgy-porgy ” who was 
to“ ride ina coachy-pochy.” And the word drive 
is as distinctively used. Many years ago there 
was a company formed for setting up stage 
coaches at lower fares. The regular whips got 
up a satirical song, of which the two first lines 
were —— 

“ The Stage-Coach Company, wishing for to thrive, 

Will take you for nothing, and let vou drive.” 

Let us now turn to those writers who guide 
our language. Johnson and Macaulay are, I 
think, fair instances enough: at any rate, when 
they both support a phrase, I can think of no 
better authority. In less than a minute from 
book in hand, I found in Johnson's Your that he 
and Boswell were “ satisfied with the company of 
each other, as well riding in the chaise as sitting 
atan inn.” And in less than two minutes I found 
in Macaulay that “ the richest inhabitants ex- 
hibited their wealth, not by riding in gilded car- 
riages, but by walking the streets with trains of 
servants.” 

A ship is best off as to absence of ambiguity. 
For when at anchor, she does not drive if she 
ride, nor does she ride if she drive. 

A. De Morean. 





STONE COFFINS. 
(2"¢ S. x. 228, 296.) 


In the passages of the catacombs |in Italy, the 
bodies are interred by cutting a sort of groove 
in the solid rock the length and width of a man, 
and about eighteen inches or two feet high. In 
this the body is placed as in a sort of cupboard, 
and the front is closed with a slab of stone or 
marble, or’ sometimes of terra cotta, in which 
are inscribed the names of the dead and the em- 
blems of their occupations. In the ‘ cubicula,” 
or small chapels in the catacombs, a semicircular 
niche is often cut in the solid rock, under which a 
sort of small sarcophagus is excavated, where the 
body is deposited, and the top covered with a 
slab of stone. The front is aelahevel and some- 
times painted, and the whole forms a kind of 


| that Garinus ordered them to be interred 
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! 
mural altar tomb, on the top of which mass is 


even now often said. ‘The Franks, Burgundians, 
and the Saxon nations interred in stone. The 
Salic Laws (tit. 58. ¢. 3.) speak of burials “ in 
petra aut in naufo,”"—in a stone, or wooden coffin. 
See Ducange, sub voce “ Noffus.” The Laws of 
Henry I. 83, sec. 5., use the words “ noffo, vel 
petra.” See also the valuable introduction to 
Akerman’s Pagan Saxondom. But whether by 
the word “ petra” a solid stone coffin is meant, or 
only the cist-vaen, or built-up chest of numerous 
pieces of stone, is not clear. The “noffus,” no 
doubt, was part of a trunk of a tree hollowed out. 
Sir Christopher Wren, whose discernment in such 
matters was very acute, writing of his excavations 
after the fire of London (Parentalia, 266.), describes 
a row of graves under those of the middle ages, 
which he very properly supposes to have been 
Saxon; and below them a row of British inter- 
ments. In these last he says the bodies were only 
wrapped in woollen shrouds fastened with pins of 
ivory or hard wood, which being decayed the pins 
remained entire. Below these-were Roman urns. 
“The Saxons,” he says, “ were accustomed to 
line their graves with chalk-stones, though some 
more eminent were interred in coflins of whole 
stones.” I imagine these to have been the earliest 
stone coflins on record, which differ from those 
in the catacombs in being moveable. In medieval 
times they afe very common. There is a curious 
passage in Matthew Paris (ed. Watts, p. 62.) in 
his Life of Garinus or Warin, the 20th Abbot of 
St. Albans, a.p. 1188 to 1195. He tells us, before 
that time the monks were always buried simply 
under the turf, “ sub solius terre cespite;” but 
“in 
lapideis sepulchris.” This probably means stone 
coflins, as they are found about and after that 
date in most of our cathedrals and abbeys. A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 





Vurecar Errors rx Law (2™ S. x. 191. 239.): 
Searcu WarRRANTs, HOW EXECUTED (2"* S. ix. 
306.)—I concur in the sound opinion that answers 
to questions of law w ‘hout a fee are worthless ; 
but though law and theology are properly ex- 
cluded from “ N. & Q.,” popular superstitions and 
vulgar errors are fair game. 

“That notices from landlords to tenants must be 
in writing, but that verbal notice to the landlord 
is sufficient,” is not without foundation ; but I am 
not aware of any privilege in favour of tenants 
south of the Thames. 

By statute 4 Geo. II. c. 28. the landlord, after 
civing notice to quit in writing, may sue a tenant 
holding over for double rent. By 11 Geo. IIL. ¢. 
19. the landlord may levy, sue for, or recover, 
double the value of premises held over by a tenant 
who has given notice to quit. 
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In Timmins v. Rowlinson, 3 Burr, 1603, the 
tenant, after giving verbal notice to quit, held over; 
the landlord distrained for double value; the ques- 
tion was whether the tenant’s notice must be in 
writing. 

Mr. Justice Wilmot, in commenting upon the 
two acts, said: — 

“The act of the 11th year of the late king is penned 
differently from that of the 4th, and seems to have been 
designed to lay a less restraint upon the notice to be 
given by the tenant, of his intention to quit, than the 
former act had laid upon the landlord, in obliging him to 
give notice in writing to his tenant ‘to deliver posses- 
sion.” 

“The former is worded, —* demand made, and 
notice in writing given.’ And the reason is much stronger 
for obliging the landlord to give notice in writing, than 
for obliging the tenant to do so; for landlords generally 
can write; tenants in the country very seldom can.” 


aiter 


This was in 1765. 

I never heard of the practice of stripping to 
execute a search-warrant in England. I think 
the writer of the pamphlet must have been read- 
ing some book on Greek or Roman law, and have 
confounded it with ours, 

The old manner of searching, per lancem et li- 
cium, is mentioned by Justinian, Jnst. iv. 1, as 
and I[ do not believe that it was ever 
revived. ‘The searchers entered the suspected 
house with nothing on but a mask and girdle 
Allusions to it are to be found in tlre comic wri- 
ters, but I will not quote them, as all the learning 
on the subject is collected and beautifully ar- 
ranged in a very accessible book, Heineccii Axti- 
quitates Romane Jurisprudentia, ad Inst. iv. 1. 

Strange errors have obtained as to the laws 
affecting the Jews. Some are to be found in Bar- 
rington’s Observations on the Statutes, Lond. 
Though generally cleared away some remain, and 
I was surprised to see the following in the 
hill Magazine, Sept. 1860, p. 368 : — 


obsolete ; 


1766. 
Corn- 


“Three fellows called Dual, Morice, and Hague were 
the most notorious catchpoles, bailiffs, or sheriffs’ officers 
in 1730-40. The bailiffs were Christians after a 
the Jews, who were as yet not legally tolerated in Eng- 

land, could not officiate even as the lowest myrmidons of 
the law; and it was not until late in George the Third's 
that the Israelites took to executing ca. sas. and 


fi. fas.” 
H. B. C. 


sort; 


+) 
time 


“ How ARE rou orr ror Soap?” (2™4 S. x.328.) 
— [am afraid the investigation of the origin and 
precise signification of such phrases as the above 
is likely to lead the in juire rs only upon a wild- 
goose chace, or to give rise to trivis al conjec tures 
quite unworthy a place in “ N. & Q.” To me “it 
is a pleasure to think that those who lived before 
us” did often talk nonsense, as often at least as the "y 
could we os armless amusement in so doing, “dulce 
est des in loco:” the nonsense 


to me 


seems 
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0 





ie 


’ 
to consist in the endeavour to find out a serioys 


| salt 


origin for every jocose saying which has chanced 
to obtain currency. I can testify that the phrase 
in question was In common use among sailors 
more than forty years ago in the pr sense of 
“ How goes it with you?” One of Capt. Mar. 
ryatt’s jokes in Peter Simple, published nearly 
thirty years ago, turns upon the hero, then a green. 
horn, taking the old familiar slang, and re plying 
to it “ au pied de la lettre,” when addressed to 
him by a young lady whom he met on the Point 
at Portsmouth: “ Hullo, Reefer!” said she, “How 
are you off for soap?” “Thank you, Ma'am, 
pretty well,” was the modest reply. “ I have six 
packets of the best Windsor soap, and two bars of 
water!” I think, therefore, that the same 
chaff could hardly, so recently as twenty years 
ago, have been seriously understood on board a 
“ British 74,” as having reference to the expedi- 
ency of actually laying in a stock of that necessary 
article preparatory to a cruise. There was some 
joke contained in it probably, applicable only to 
the individual addressed, perhaps an officer of 
Marines who may have been in the habit of boring 
his messmates by vaunting the merits of some par- 
ticular soap of his as being superior to all other 
kinds for use at sea ; and so the inquiry addressed 
to him specially may have served the double pur- 
pose of chafling Aim for the hundredth time, and 
also of conveying the welcome intelligence that 
the ship was going to sea. It is a pity the per- 
son who heard the joke did not inquire into the 
application of it at the time. I certainly never 
should have dreamt of concluding that we were 


under sailing-orders if the first lieutenant had 
suddenly asked me “ how I was off for soap?” 

S. H. M. 

“ Scottisa Dictionary” (2"¢ S. x. 267.)— 


The author of this dictionary inquired for by Mr. 
Cromexk was, I have no doubt, Ebenezer Picken, 
a Scottish poet of considerable merit. I have not 
a copy of the dictionary, but from a note of it 
which I made long since, it bears the following 
title: — 

“A Dictionary of the Scottish Language containing an 
Explanation of “the Words used by the most celebrated 
Ancient and Modern Scottish Authors, Edinburgh, 
Printed for James Sawers, Calton Street, 1818,” small 


| sized, pp. 251. 


In an advertisement at the end of “ Miscella- 
neous Poems, Songs, &c., partly in the Scottish 
Dialect, with a copious Glossary, by Ebc nezer 
Picken, Edinburgh, 1813, 2 vols. 12mo.,” he an- 
nounces : — 

“In the press and speedily will be published a Pocket 
Dictionary of the Scottish Dialect by Ebenezer Picken, 





Teacher of Languages, Edinburg sh. The foregoing Giee- 
sary is merely intent ded as atranslation of the Scottisa 





words made use of by the author in the course of Ux 
present volumes. The Pocket Dictionary now to be pub- 
lished has been the Jabour of an saber of vears, and a3 
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the noble work of our very Reverend and respectable 
townsman Dr. Jamieson, from its high price, cannot have 
avery extensive circulation among the middle classes of 
society, the Pocket Dictionary will be found to answer 
every useful purpose as a book of reference where mere 
translation is only wanted, either of the dialect of the in- 
pabitants, or the writings of Scottish authors since the 
time of Allan Ramsay. It will be printed on a fine wove 
paper, and will form a handsome volume in duodecimo.” 

It is understood that the author died in 1815 
or 1816, leaving a widow, a son, and two daugh- 
ters. The Pocket Dictionary had not, therefore, 
seen the light till two or three years after his 
death, and in its present form different from that 
which he had contemplated. From some cause 
unknown it was published without his name: how- 
ever a few of his friends used means that the fact 
of its authorship should be communicated to the 
public. Dr. Jamieson is said to have found it 
serviceable in compiling the Supplement to his ela- 
borate work. G. N. 

Firertaces 1x Cuurcn Towers (2"'S. x. 256.) 
—Till the reign of Elizabeth, baptism was always 
given in this country by immersion, no matter 
however cold and chill might be the weather. 
The use then of a fire, before which to dry the 
wet child and dress it, became a positive want in 
a climate like ours; and the very best place 
wherein to supply it, was the western tower. ‘The 
spot upon which to set the baptismal font is, for 
symbolic reasons, at the entrance of the church, 
near the south-west door, hard by which in most 
places stands a bell-tower ; from the font to this 
tower is but a step or two, and, once within this 
tower’s thick walls, and its door shut, the child's 
cries—and most children cry loudly when bap- 
tized — were thus hindered from breaking in upon 
the public services, were any going on, or wound- 
ing the ears of the people at their devotions. By 
the fire in the western tower the baby, that some- 
times had to be carried home a long way, might 
be leisurely dried, dressed, and, if need were, 
suckled too; and the godsibs could becomingly 
wash their hands, as by the rubric they were told 
to do, before they left the church. 

Another, though secondary motive for putting 
up these fireplaces, may be found in the fact that 
a boys’ school was often kept at the west end of 
the church by one of its chantry priests, who 
taught between morning and afternoon service on 
week-days: to teacher, as well as to the boys, a 
little fire would be an almost absolute necessity 
during several months of the year. 

The vestry, standing as it did at quite the other 
end of the building, with no entrance to it from 
within the church but inside the rood-screen 
from a door in the chancel, was by no means the 

lace for answering the above requirements. 
hese then, to my mind, gave origin to those fire- 
places to be found near the font, and at the west 


end, either in a room over the south porch, or | 
' 


somewhere within the beil-tower, of our old parish 
churches. D. Rock. 

Brook Green, Hammersmith. 

Cuancets (2 §. x. 68. 253. 312. 357.) —I 
am well acquainted with the church of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Coventry. The deflection of this chancel 
is very striking; the inclination is towards the 
south. The circumstance of the church being 
dedicated to St. Michael gives the 29th of Sep- 
tember for the supposed day for laying the first 
stone; on this day the sun rises due east. Does 
not this set aside the idea of its depending upon 
the point at which the sun rises on the day of the 
patron saint? The chancel of this church has a 
fine apse of perpendicular character. 3. 3 


An important instance of this peculiarity is 
found in the fine church of St. Quen at Rouen, 
the choir of which inclines considerably out of 
the straight line northwards. Iam not sure that 
I did not observe some inclination in that of the 
cathedral of that city; it exists in some other 
churches of Normandy. J. D. GARDNER, 


Butt or Paur IV. (2° §. x. 307.) — This Bull 
absolving the king and queen from all excommu- 
nications and other ecclesiastical censures, is en- 
rolled on the Patent Roll, Chancery, Ireland, 2° & 
3° Philip & Mary, No. 9. 

There is a second Bull on the roll, stated to 
have been sent by Cardinal Pole. 

James Morrty. 

Rolls Office, Chancery. 


“ Missa Triumpnans ” (2°¢ 8. x, 267.) — The 
author was William Collins, Ord. Pred. Vide “N. 
& Q.,” 2" S. iv. 8. 57. ‘Adtevs. 

Dublin. 

Carrain Ricu (2™ §. x. 306.)—TI observe a 
slight error in the Query under this head, and, 
thinking it might mislead others, I have to ap- 
prise your correspondent T. A. that this gentle- 
man’s name was “ Cevill Rich ” alias “ Rich 
Cevill.” He was the son of Peter Cevill, a French 
gentleman. 

There is some account of the Rich family under 
“ Mulbarton ” in Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. v. pp. 
78. and 79, and in a note at the latter page a re- 
ference is made to vol. iv. of the English Baronet- 

| age, p. 592, ed. 1741, for an account of the family, 
| where possibly some account of the Cevills might 
| be obtained. Joun Nurse CuHapwick. 

King’s Lynn. 

Swan Urrine (2S. x. 248.) —-Is not the 
term hopping a vulgar and long-used corruption of 
upping, signifying the duties of the official visitors, 
which was to “take up” the swans and mark 
them? ‘The book of The Order for Swannes, a 
tract of four leaves, printed in 1570, mentions the 
and declares what persons shall 


“upping daies,” 
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(2nd S, X, Noy. 17, ¢9, 


“up no swannes.” Among the Loseley MSS. | by Ertc—all three Scotchmen — should each of 


(preserved in the muniment room at Loseley 
ITouse, in Surrey) is an original roll of swan- 
marks, showing the beaks of the swans to have 
been notched with stars, chevrons, crosses, the 
initials of the owners’ names, or other devices. 
Thus in the above Roll are given the marks used 
for the swans of Lord William Howard, Lord 
Buckhurst, Sir Henry Weston, Francis Carew, 
Esq., William More, Esq., and other principal 


persons resident in Surrey ; likewise the marks of 


the Dyers’ and Vintners’ Companies, who to this 
day, 1 believe, keep swans upon the Thames. 
A. A. does not give the date of his extract from 
the Egerton MS., but I suspect it to have been 
later than 1570. Epvwarp F, Rinacrtr. 


Bisnor Ayimer (2™! S, x. 287.) — Bishop Ayl- 
mer was born at Aylmer or Elmer Hall, now a 
farm-house at a short distance to east of the 
church, in the parish of Tilney St. Laurence, Nor- 
folk, between King’s Lynn and Wisbeach. The 
present house appears to be a portion of the old 
one, but has been modernised, although there are 
some ancient fragments about it. I have all the 
entries relating to the family which are in the 
registers of Tilney All Saints and Tilney St. 
Laurence, and shall be happy to supply them if 
required ; but they do not begin earlier than 1696. 
In [Chambers’s] List. of Norfolk, 1829 (vol. i. p. 
492.), he is called brother to Sir Robert Aylmer, 
Knt. C. R. Mawnwine. 


Diss Rectory, Norfolk. 


Tus Battie or Bavek (2% §, x. 288.) — In 
answer to Eric, I think there can be no doubt 
that the date given by Hume is correct: for it is 
clear that the battle was fought while Henry V. was 
in England with his newly-married queen, before 
he went to France for the third and last time in 
June, 1421. The time is very precisely fixed by 
Dugdale, who, in his Baronage (vol. ii. p. 197.), 
tells us that Thomas, Duke of Clarence, was slain 
upon Saturday, Easter Eve, 9 Hen. V. Easter 
Day, 9 Hen. V., was the 23rd of March, 1421. 
Easter Eve would thus be the 22nd, the day men- 
tioned by Eric. Rapin speaks of the battle as 
being on the 3rd of April. Probably he miscal- 
culated the falling of Easter. 

There seems to be so little uncertainty about 
the year in which the event occurred, that it is 
not easy to account for the mistake of Sir James 
Mackintosh,—unless it be that he supposed that 
preceding writers on assigning the battle to the 
22nd of March, 1421, reckoned according to the 
old legal year, beginning with the 25th of March, 
and that (acting upon this supposition) he added 
on a year, thinking by this means to make the 
time fall in with the modern mode of computation. 

With respect to the Scottish knight, it is cer- 
tainly singular that the three writers referred to 
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them have given him a different name. I fing 
that Rapin, quoting a Scotch authority (Bucha. 
nan), joins with Sir James Mackintosh in calling 
him Sir John Swinton. Pinkerton, in his History 
of Scotland, quoting another Scotch authority, 
Bowar, the enlarger and continuator of Fordon, 
joins with Sir Walter Scott in calling him Sir 
William. ‘Thus far, the only conclusion I ¢ap 
come to is, that Hume's Sir Allan is left ing 
minority. ‘Turning to English antiquaries, I find 
that Sandford, in his Genealogical History (p.310), 
quoting Weever, calls him John Swinton. The 
show of authorities is thus in favour of John. But 
as I think there is some sense in the French way 
of requiring an absolute majority, I look upon the 
name of the Scot as still an open question. 
ME Lets, 
Cuarter or Cuartes II. (2% S. x. 287.) —In 
Bryan Edwards's History of the West Indies (vol.i. 
p. 172., 2nd edit., published by J. Stockdale, 
London, in 1794), there is a copy of 
“A Proclamiacon for the Encouraging of Planters ia 
his Majesty’s Island of Jamaica, in the West Indies, 
13 Car. II.” 
Ilervs F rates. 
JonaTuan Govrpsmitu, M.D. (2" S. x. 305.), 
was born in Cheshire, and educated at Brasenose 
College, Oxford ; as a member of which he took the 
two degrees in Arts; A.B. 1715; A.M. 1718 ; and 
then, accumylating those in physic, proceeded 
Admitted a candidate of 
the College of Physicians of London, 25th June, 
1725, and a Fellow, 25th June, 1726, he delivered 
the Gulstonian Lectures in 1728; was one of the 
Censors of the College in 1729, and died at his 
residence, Norfolk Street, Strand, 12th April, 
1732, W. Monk, M.D. 


Finsbury Place. 


Maurice Greens, Mus. Doc., nis Fairy eg 
S. x. 234.) —In Hawkins’s History of Music (vol. 
v. 406.) will be found some account of another 
branch of the family, namely : 

“ Sergeant Greene, who was a single man, and left 4 
natural son John, who was bred to the Bar, and for some 
years Steward of the Manor of Hackney: the Sergeant 
devised to him by his will an estate in Essex of about 
7002. a year, called Bois Hall.” 

This person died about the year 1750, having 
left by his will to Dr. Greene the whole of his 
estate. P.F 


ArmoriAL Queries (2" S, x. 38. 139. 277.)— 
From the information given by C. J., in his se- 
cond communication, I am led to infer that the 
coat in question assigned to Cooke {s that of Da- 
venport : fur, on consulting the pedigree of Mose- 
ley of Rolleston, co. Stafford, it will be found that 
Francis, fifth son of Oswald Mosley (or Moseley) 
of Amcoats, mar. “ Catharine, daughter of Daven- 
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_ of Davenport, in Cheshire, and was father of 


rancis Moseley (now, says Wotton,) rector of 
Rolleston.” See also Burke's Ext. Barts., “ Mos- 
ley of Rolleston.” The arms of Davenport, as 


aven in Burke’s Armory, differ slightly from | 


those given by C. J. —the chevron being plain — 
and the other coats may have been brought in 
with it by the above alliance. The arms of Mose- 
ley as given also differ from those usually borne, 
which are generally quartered with another coat: 
or, a fess between 3 eagles displayed sa.” 
Henry W. S. Taytor. 
Weston Famu.y (2° S. x. 266.) — From intel- 
ligence courteously communicated to me by the 
Rev. C. J. Robinson, I am enabled to answer one 


of the inquiries made, viz. that the arms depicted | 
in with those of Weston, on the monument in | 


Stalbridge church, are those of Willoughby, or 
Willowby, Thomas Weston, son of the Lord Chief 
Justice, having mar. “ Anne, daughter of... . 
Willowby of North Adverne (?), com. Wilts, 
Esq.,” as recorded in Heralds’ Visitation of Dor- 
set, 1677. Although the tinctures of the second 
uartering are reversed, and are depicted without 
the bordure belonging to the Willoughby coat of 
Wilts (see Willoughby, Bart., of Baldon Ilouse, 
Oxfordshire, deseended from a Wiltshire progeni- 
tor), this may arise from the ignorance of the 
artist, or perchance from the accidents of repair. 
Ihave also ascertained that the later residence of 
the Weston family was at a mansion named Hart- 
grove, near Thornhill, now, I believe, pulled down 
and rebuilt. Henry W. S. Taytor. 


SacHEVERELL (2™ S. x. 268.) — A passage not | 


unlike that given by Pror. De MorcGan occurs 
in one of the anonymous answers to Dr. Sacheve- 
rell’s sermon on “ Perils among false brethren,” 
2 Cor. xi. 26. The passage is — 

“ Then in the beginning of such a discourse, to tack to- 
gether the thirtieth of January and the fifth of Novem- 
ber, and to make them run as it were in parallel lines, to 


meet as it were in a centre, is somewhat that at least is | 


not to the purpose.” 


I find nothing of the kind in the sermon itself, 
which, with the answer, now lies before me. 
W 


NV. W. T. 


Aycient Stainep Grass rrom CoLoGNe (2™ 
§. x. 266.) — The late Mr. Edward Spencer Cur- 
ling was Consul of the Netherlands at Deal, and 
an occasional correspondent of the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 


have been noticed in the Magazine, but I have 
been unable to discover the place. I find, how- 
ever, that it was several times advertised for sale 
on the advertisement pages of the Magazine 
during the space of two years, whilst it was re- 
maining in the warehouses of Messrs. Nichols, 
between 1835 and 1837. 
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before or after that period it was publicly ex- 
hibited at the Egyptian Hall in Piccadilly. Of 
its final destination I am unable to satisfy Ituv- 
RIEL, but the above particulars may possibly sug- 
gest to other correspondents the information he 
requires. J.G.N. 


Arcusisuoep Cranmer AnD Cuurcn LaAnps 
(2"¢ S. x. 210. 336.)—Some particulars relative to 
the possessions of the monastic estates of Kirkstall 
and Arthington by the Cranmer family are given 
in the new edition of the Monasticon. Of Kirk- 
stall it is said (vol. v. p.529.) : — 

“ The site was granted in exchange to Archbishop 
Cranmer and his heirs, 34 Hen. VIII. and 1 Edw. VI. 
In the 26th of Elizabeth we fiud it granted to Edmund 
Downynge and Peter Asheton.” 

And of Arthington, a nunnery, also in York- 
shire : — 

“ The site of this monastery was granted in the 34th 
Hen. VIIL., A.p. 1543, to Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in exchange. Another grant thereof, with 
divers messuages, &c. in Arthington, was made to him in 
the 2d of Edw. VI. And in the 4th of Edw. VI. the 
king granted the archbishop a licence to alienate the 


| same to Peter Hammond and oihers, as trustees for the 


g The ancient glass from Cologne, of | 
which his description is inserted in p. 266., may | 
| were engaged in the work had no great command 


I believe that either | 
i 


use of Thomas Cranmer, his younger son. In the Lord 
Treasurer's oilice occurs this reference: —‘ De Thoma 
Cranmer exonerando de arreragiis redditus 12s. reservat. 
regie majestati in literis patentibus regis Edwardi VI". 
pro situ nuper monasterii de Arthington in comitatu Ebo- 
raci. Mich. Rec. 17 Eliz. rot. Lxiii.” 

Whether any Yorkshire historian gives the 
further descent of Arthington in the Cranmer 
family I am not aware. ) 4 


Wasnine THE Lions 1x Tue Tower (2™ S. x. 
69.)—I read in a newspaper, five or six years ago, 
that on the Ist of April several persons went to 
the Tower with cards of admission, which pur- 
ported to be signed by the Warden, to see the 
annual ceremony of washing the lions. They 
bought the cards, at a penny each, at a ballad 
shop in Seven Dials. 

Can any of your readers inform me whether the 
story is true or not, or refer me to the paper in 
which it appeared ? C. E. 

Avurtuorisep Version (2"* §. x. 230. 297.) — 
Your correspondent’s Query opens an interesting 
field of inquiry, but one more extensive than he 
appears to contemplate. ‘Taking the present au- 
thorised version as it lies before us, it would be 
very desirable to ascertain what is the text of the 
original Hebrew and Greek that is there repre- 
sented. As Mr. Bucxron observes, those who 


of MSS. ‘They had principally to do with printed 
editions. This, to a certain extent, limits the 
inquiry. It must, however, be borne in mind 
that there are the labours of preceding translators 
to be taken into the account. The present ver- 
sion purports, in the title-page, to be “ translated,” 
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or as the earlier editions have it, “ newly trans- 
lated out of the Originall ‘Tongues, and with the 
former Translations diligently compared and re- 
vised by his Majesty's speciall Commandment.” 
But in the Preface no claim is made to any such 
originality of purpose. On the contrary, it is 
stated in emphatic terms,—* Truly, good Christian 
Reader, we never thought from the beginning 
that we should need to make a new Translation.” 
Nor, in fact, were they appointed to do anything 
of the sort. Upon this point their instructions 
from the King are very explicit. I take them 
from Horne’s Jntroduction : — 

“1, The Ordinary Bible read in the Church, commonly 
called the Bishops’ Bible, to be followed, and as little 
altered as the original will permit.” 

“14, These translations to be used, when they agree 
better with the Text than the Bishops’ Bible, viz. Tyn- 
dal’s, Coverdale’s, Matthews’s, Whitchurch’s, Geneva.” 





Such being the task assigned to the divines 
selected by King James, it is obviously of im- 
portance to know, not only what was the text that 
they had before them, but also what was the text 
upon which the former translations were made. 
A thorough examination of this subject would 
form a valuable introduction to the English Hex- 
apla. But even without going into the matter at 
any length, it would be of great service to the 
Biblical student if he could be furnished with a 
table in two columns,—the one containing a list 
of the several translations of the Bible into Eng- 
lish, arranged in chronological order, —the other 
containing a similar list of the principal editions 
of the original texts down to the year 1611. I 
may add that in some of the earlier translations 
into English recourse was had to the Septuagint 
and the Vulgate, and it might therefore be de- 
sirable that the principal editions of these should 
also be inserted in the list. MELETEs. 


Urpricnt Buriat (2™ S. x. 296.)—To the 
numerous instances of upright burial narrated in 
your columns, one should be added, the greatest 
of them all. There is a large, well-known, mar- 
ble slab, inscribed “Carolo Magno,” in the old 
chapelle of the singular cathedral of Aix- “ La- 
Chapelle,” which was built by Charlemagne at 
the end of the eighth century, to be the “ store- 
house of his bones, after the manner of the tomb 
of Theodoric at Ravenna.” The chapelle, said 
to have been destroyed by the Normans, was 
rebuilt by Otho III. in 983. Over the slab hangs 
the remarkable chandelier, of about 9 feet dia- 
meter, given by I'red. Barbarossa. The tomb 
beneath the slab is now empty, the great originator 
of tithes having been disinterred by Otho in 997. 
When it was opened, he lay not in a sarcophagus, 
but sat crowned upon his throne, like an earthly 
king, the Gospels being upon his kneés, the im- 
perial mantle upon him, and his sword at his side. 
These relics were afterwards used at the corona- 
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tion of the emperors of Germany, and are now 
at Vienna. The throne and steps, which are of 
marble, are at Aix-la-chapelle still. 
J. D. Garpneg, 
Bisuor Hensuaw (2™ S. x. 161. 331.)—G. W, 
M. asks the meaning of this surname. I take it 
that “ Saxonice Oldhaugh” is a misrendering, 
and made on the assumption that the first syllable 
is hen, which in Celtic means “ old.” I should 
render it “ Hen’s haugh,” 7. e. “ Hen’s enclosure,” 
lit. “that which is enclosed by a hedge,” from 
A.-S. haga, a hedge. Again, Hen may be the 
same as Henny, for Henrietta, or another ortho- 
graphy of Han (i. e. ledyyns). That shaw in com. 
position of local names means a “ wood,” is very 
doubtful. It is much more probable that some 
hundreds of persons, whose names would seem to 
be compounded of shaw, should possess a piece of 
enclosed land, than that each should be proprietor 
of a wood. I assume, therefore, that Bradshaw 
is * Brad’s haugh;” Grimshaw, “ Grim’s haugh.” 
The name Henshaw would also contract from 
Heron’s haugh. R. S. Cuarnocg, 


Monk Lewis (24 S. x. 349.)—In answering the 
Query of your correspondent, it is necessary, pri- 
marily, to mention specially two persons, viz. Mat- 
thew Lewis (his father), who was many years De- 
puty Secretary of War, principally towards the 
close of the last century and commencement of 
this, under Chief Secretaries Viscount Barrington, 
Col. Fitzpatrick, Sir Geo. Yonge, K.B., Wm. Wind- 
ham, and Charles Yorke, and died in Devonshire 
Place, London, on May 17, 1812. The other is the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas Sewell, Master of the Rolls 
1764 to 1784. Mr. Lewis married the youngest 
daughter of the Master of the Rolls, Miss F. M. 
Sewell, the issue of which marriage was Matthew 
Gregory, commonly styled Monk, Lewis, who 
was born 9th July, 1775. Incidentally I may 
mention that of the other two daughters of Sir 
Thos. Sewell, one was married to Lieut.-General 
Sir John Whitelocke (cashiered in 1808), and 
the other to General Sir Robert Brownrigg, 
G.C.B., who died in 1838. The Sewells had good 
property in Surrey, viz. the Manor of Stannards 
with Ottershaw, near Chertsey, which Lieut.-Col. 
Sewell, the son, sold in 1795 to Charles Boehm, 
Esq. Lieut.-Col. Sewell (ob. 19 October, 1803) 
wes buried at Chobham, five miles beyond Chert- 
sey, where there is a monument in the church to 
his memory. To return to Monk Lewis: a few 
years ago I was strolling about the village of 
Barnes, which I knew was latterly a favourite 
retreat of his, when I met with an intelligent 
person who recollected him well, and pointed 
out to me where he resided, in what was called 
Hermitage Cottage, in Goodenough's Lane, after- 
wards occupied by a Mr. Greenhill, and very 
near the church. Iwas also shown his customary 
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walk on the edge of the common under the paling 
of a gentleman's enclosure, where he would go 
backwards and forwards for a couple of hours at 
atime. There was a Life and Correspondence of 
Matthew Gregory Lewis in 2 vols. 8vo. Lond. 
1839, but I have not the opportunity of referring 
to it. a. &. 
Tuomas Hawkins (2" §. ix. 436.; x. 279.) — 
To the list of the works of Thomas Hawkins, for- 
merly of Sharpham Park, Somerset, and then 
of the Hermitage in the Isle of Wight, given in 
.279., may be added Truth restored in Science, 
Philosophy and Divinity. Thomas Hawkins was 
private secretary to Don Carlos. He claims the 
Earldom of Kent, and counsel assure him that his 
claim is good and easy of proof. At the general 
election in 1859 he was a candidate to represent 
the electors of the county of the Isle of Wight. 
When he was but eighteen years of age he 
“formed the proud design of obtaining* for our 
country a geological collection of the organic 
remains of the ancient earth which should rank 
with the great collections, and peradventure excel 
them.” At the age of twenty-three the first por- 
tion of these collections of skeletons of Ichthyo- 
sauri and Plesiosauri were purchased by the 
trustees of the British Museum. Had it not 
been for these petrified effigies of extinguished 
races, the forms in the Crystal Palace grounds 
could not have been constructed, although there 
is not a guide-book to that establishment which 
acknowledges the claims and merits of this, the 
right, Mr. Hawkins. Avrrep Joun Dunkin. 
Dartford. 


Action (2™ S. ix. 144.) —I have not noticed 
that anyone has answered Mr. Tarnort's inquiry 
as to the author of the dictum assigning to “‘ac- 
tion” the first, second, and third place in Oratory 
to the following passage in Cicero, 2, de Oratore, 
¢«.17: “Demosihenem ferunt ei, qui quesivisset, 
quid primus esset in dicendo, actionem— quid se- 
cundum, idem —et idem tertium respondisse.” As- 
suredly, however, he did not mean what we call 
“action,” but something more, which he describes 
himself — “ Est enim actio quasi corporis quedam 
eloquentia, cum constet e voce et motu.” (Cic. de 


Clar. Orat. c. 38.) C. H. 


Mr. Cowrrr (on Coorer) Warxer (2™ S. x. 
326.) — Of Joseph Cooper Walker, the historian 
of the Irish bards, there is a memoir in Nichols’s 
Literary Illustrations of the Eighteenth Century, 
vol. viii, followed by a series of his correspon- 
dence with Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, 


Mr. Gough, Mr. Pinkerton, and others, extending | 


* Vide Dedication, &c. to Dr. Buckland in The Book 
of the Great Sea Dragons, Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri. 
Gedolim Tuninim of Moses. Extinct Monsters of the An- 
cient Earth. 1841, pas. ‘ 


to more than 60 pages. It is surprising that the 
memoir contains no mention of his father, as he 
is also stated to have been a literary man. In the 
memoir (Gent. Mag. 1799) referred to by Anusa, 
the father is called Mr. Cowper Walker, without 
any other Christian name ; and of his origin it is 
stated : — 

“Mr. W. was descended from the antient families of 
the Walkers and Russells of Warwickshire, and mater- 
nally allied to the Badhams of the county of Cork, and 
other respectable families in Ireland; but, except his 
own children, he had no relative of the same name in 
that kingdom. His father, a suffering loyalist, aban- 
doned England in the time of the Civil Wars, and mar- 
ried into a wealthy family in Ireland. Left an orphan at 
an early age,” &c. &c., 

This statement has a considerable air of mys- 
tification, and it does not give the origin of Mr. 
Walker's first name, nor decide whether it was 
really Cowper or Cooper. Dying in 1799, in his 
seventy-fourth year, Mr. “ Cowper Walker ” was 
born in 1726; and his father, if he abandoned 
England in the time of the Civil Wars, must have 
spent a good many years in Ireland before he 
made the acquaintance of the “ wealthy family” 
which afforded him a wife. Altogether, the gene- 
alogy seems to partake of Hibernian romance. 
However, there appears to be no doubt that the 
Mr. Cowper Walker who died in 1799 was the 
father of Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, as it is then 
stated that “ His eldest son is known to the pub- 
lick by his Historical Memoir on Italian Tragedy, 
and other productions.” (Gent. Mag. as before.) 
The younger son was 8. Walker, M.R.L.A. (Lite- 
rary Illustrations, vii. 685.) J.G.N. 


Asteroms (2"S. x. 269.) — A complete list of 
the Asteroids discovered up to September, 1858, 
will be found by Querist in Hannay’s Almanack 
for 1860, p. 42. The number had then increased 
to fifty-four, and, I believe, two, if not more, have 
been discovered since that epoch. 

Joun Pavin PxHuituirs. 

Haverfordwest. 

Simitariry of SENTIMENT BETWEEN Ropert 
Burns aAnp orners (2™ S. x. 305.) —Your cor- 
respondent G. N. shows a parallel passage of 
Burns and James I. Burns may be again quoted, 
for the sake of connexion : — 

« A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might, 
Guid faith he mauna fa’ that.” 

Here is another similar expression, from Nicho- 
las Rowe : — 

“Yet Heaven, that made me honest, made me more 

Than e’er a king did, when he made a lord.” 

Nor was “gentle Jamie” the only monarch 
who exhibited similarity of sentiment, in this re- 
spect, with Robert Burns. Henry the Eighth, as 
Allan Cunningham tells us in his Lives of British 
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Painters, made this exclamation on one occasion : 
“ By God’s splendour,” said he, in — of 
the court painter, “ of seven peasants, I can make 
seven lords; but I cannot make one Hans Hol- 


bein.” This, then, is the chronology of the 


thing : — 
Henry VIIL. - - 1491—1547. 
James I. - - - 1566—1625. 
Nicholas Rowe - - 1673—1718. 
Robert Burns - 1759—1796. 


James J. LAs. 
Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 


Portrait (2 S. x, 228.) —It is probable that 
the portrait, respecting which G. P. inquires, is that 
of Goldsmith. Sir Joshua Reynolds being in the 
habit of introducing into his portraits any charac- 
teristic or specialty peculiar to the persons whom 
he painted, and Goldsmith being in early life ad- 
dicted to playing on the flute, nothing is more 
likely than that his friend Sir Joshua should seize 
on that circumstance as an accessory. 
G. P. will say whether the features are those of 
Goldsmith. 
may be able to state whether Goldsmith ever 
adorned himself with “a scarlet roquelaire and 
fur cap with gilt tassel”? and whether Sir Joshua 
painted such a portrait of Goldsmith ? 


Pratine Carps, Tarots (2" S. viii. 432; ix. 
169.) —I had hoped that C. F.’s Query, and my 
reply, would have elicited some curious informa- 
tion from travellers who have seen games played 
with these mysterious cards. Singer, in his Jte- 
searches on Playing Cards, 4to. 1816, gives several 
brief methods of play with the Tarots from Court 
de Gebelin, and the Maison des Jeux Académiques, 
Paris, 1668, but none sufficiently clear to enable 
one to understand clearly the scope of the game. 
There is much that is curious connected with 
them, and I should be greatly obliged for any 
scraps of information from C. F. or any other cor- 
respondent, to add to my own collections on the 
subject, for the work I announced in March last, 
and which now approaches completion. The 
Tarots are used by the denizens of the more se- 
cluded parts of France, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Italy. Anything relating to medieval card- 
games, especially German, and German systems of 
cartomancy, would be especially valuable. Any- 
thing too lengthy or uninteresting for insertion in 
“N. & Q.” would be duly acknowledged if sent 
by post to E. 5. Tayror. 

Ormesby S. Margaret. 


Fairy or Lerguton (2"4 S, x. 124. 230. 257. 
— The earliest mention of the name is in Domes- 
day Book, where, in Shropshire, it is written 
“ Le’stone,” “ Rainald 'ten Le’stone (now Leighton, 
co. Salop), Lenni tenuit T. R. E.,” and in Che- 
shire, Middlewich Hundred, it is “ Lavtvne ” (now 
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Some other reader of “N. & Q.” | 


D.H. J. | 
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Leighton). Luun is said to be the Saxon ances. 
tor of the Leightons, and he had according to Zip, 
Nig. 1167, a son “ Robertus fil. Luun,” who may 
be a second ancestor. The earliest subsequent 
oceurrence of the name is as a witness to a grant 
of land to Haughmund Abbey, Shropshire, 1155- 
1160, as “ Tihel de Lahtune.” From deeds and 
records after this date, the following may be an 
approximation to the orthography : —“ Lecton 
and Lekton, 1180; Lehton, 1180; Leton, 1182; 
Leocton, 1188; Letton, 1194; Lethon, 1207; Leg. 
j ton and Leghton, 1216; Leighton, 1224.” The 
spelling Layton does not occur until a later period, 
Sir Thos, Leighton, Knt. of Feckenham, ¢o, 
Worcester, Governor of Guernsey and Jersey, 
Constable of the Tower of London, of the 
council to Queen Elizabeth, knighted 1579, was 
the second son of Sir John Leighton, Knt., of 
Wattlesborough, Esquire of the body to Hen. VIIL, 
M.P. for Shropshire (who died Feb. 28, 1531-2), 
by his second wife, Joyce, daughter of Edw. Sut- 
ton, Lord Dudley (married 1522). ‘The other 
sons were Sir Edw. Leighton, Knt., of Wattles. 
borough, Devereux, and Charles; and six daugh- 
ters, one of whom, Catherine, married, for her first 
husband, “ Richard Wygmore of London.” This 
| lady had for a second husband “ Lymmer of Nor- 
folk” (“N. & Q.,” 2" S. vii. 373.), not “ Comp- 
ner,” as in x. 257. Sir Thos. Leighton’s children 
were as in x. 257, and the son died s.p. Iam 
not aware of any biography of Sir ‘Thos. Leigh- 
ton, or that he left any MSS. Perhaps P. S.C. 
will explain to what he refers. 
W. A. Letentoy. 


Shrewsbury. 

In illustration of the various ways of spelling 
and pronouncing this name (lately noted in these 
pages), I may mention, that, having occasion to 
investigate the history of the parish of Leigh (be- 
tween Malvern and Worcester), I found it vari- 
ously spelt at various times, thus: Leyghe, Lege, 
Lega, Ley, Lye, Legh, and Leigh, —while it is 
pronounced almost as dissimilarly. Thus, the 
Leigh of which I am speaking, is pronounced Lye; 
though the more general pronunciation is Lee; 
while in Lancashire, I believe, it is contracted to 
the letter L, and a guttural. There are twelve 
parishes in England named “ Leigh,” in addition 
to fourteen parishes where the name of “ Leigh” 
is found in conjunction with other words; @. ¢. 
Leigh-de-la-Mere, North Leigh, High Leigh, 
LeighWooley, &c. The Lincolnshire Chronicle tor 
March, 1856, mentions the sudden death of an in- 
habitant of Louth, and a “funeral sermon” 
preached by the Rev. C. H. Leigh Lye. 

Curnpert Beps. 

Zinc (24 §. x. 248.) — Hilpert seems to think 
that this word (which is doubtless of German 
origin) may be for zinnig = zinndihnlich. Menage 
| (Etym. It. derives zingani or zingari from the Ger. 
' 
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go 8, X. Nov. 17. ’60.) 
siegeuner’, from ziehen, far viaggio. Wachter says 
“gigeuner, cingari, ortum a Zogaris, qui circa 
Caucasum ut quidam volunt. Ita Martinius in 


yoce Zigeuni.” R. S. Cuarnock. 
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MONTHLY FEUILLETON ON FRENCH BOOKS. 
George Cuvier. E'loges Historiques précédés de T E’loge 
& TAuteur, par M. Flourens, Secretaire Perpétuel de 
[Académie des Sciences, 8vo. Paris, Ducrocq. 

Under the title Bibliothéque Classique des Célébrités 
Contemporaines, M. Ducrocq has had the happy idea of 
reprinting, in a cheap but elegant fofm, a series of 


works composed by the leading French writers of the | 


nineteenth century in the various branches of science and 
literature. ‘The greater majority of the publications ad- 
nitted into this collection are either out of print now, or 
aly to be found amidst the voluminous aud expensive 
memoirs of the Jnstitut; we think, therefore, that M. 
Ducrocq has rendered a true service to literature by com- 
mencing his Bibliothéque Classique, and if the series is 
prepared with judiciousness and discrimination, it cannot 
fail to meet with great and deserved success. Up to the 
present time we have ample reason to be satisfied with 
the rich banquet provided for us by M. Ducrocq, and a 
brief notice of the several volumes now before us will 
give us the opportunity of recommending them to the 
attention of our readers. 

Baron Cuvier, it is well known, was equally celebrated 
asa writer and a naturalist. If he revolutionised the 
whole world of natural history by his discoveries ; if he 
created, so to say, by his researches and his powers of 
observation, the science of comparative anatomy, the 
beauty and elegance of his style entitle him likewise to 
ahigh place in the system of pure literature; and when 
wecompare him to his predecessors at the Académie des 
Sciences, Fontenelle and D’Alembert, we think that the 
parallel must be to his advantage. 

The custom of delivering, on public occasions, a kind of 
biographic éloge of some individual who has rendered 
himself illustrious by his genius or his talents, is one of 
the standard rules of the various sections which compose 
the Institut de Fr ance, and to the perpetual secretary de- 
volves the task of preparing these essays or panegyrics. 
Even the dullest, the most stupid, author could not help 
making something out of the lives of men such as Par- 
nentier, Sir Humphry Davy, Berthollet, and Haiiy: but 
when that author is Cuvier, the essay rises to the pro- 
portions of true eloquence, and becomes a masterpiece of 
literature. ‘The volume we are now examining contains 
ten of those c/oges, forming a sort of sketch of the pro- 
gress made by natural history since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Prefixed is an essay on the life 
and labours of Cuvier himself, from the pen of M. Flou- 
fens, and which deserves by its importance a distinct 
notice. In detailing the services rendered to science by 
the great naturalist, M. Flourens very properly dwells 
upon the excellence of the method with which his name 
must ever be connected. “ Le besoin des méthodes, ” says 
Cuvier’s biographer, “nait également pour notre esprit, 
edu besoin qu'il a de distinguer pour connaitre, et du 
besoin qu’il a de généraliser ce qu’il connait, pour pouvoir 
embrasser et se représenter nettement le plus grand nom- 
bre possible de faits et d’idées.” Now, the slightest at- 
tention paid to the systems adopted by Linnzus and the 
other naturalists who preceded Cuvier will show that 
these men had merely satisfied themselves with distin- 
guishing, enumerating the various facts that came under 
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. 
| never attempted to study the great relation of facts to 


one another; their ideas of method were partial and one- 
sided. Improvements will no doubt be made, nay, have 
been made, in Cuvier’s system of classification; errors 
will be corrected and fresh discoveries brought to light: 
but still the illustrious author of the Discours sur les Revo- 
lutions du Globe must retain through posterity the honour 
of having established upon its true basis method as applied 
to natural science, 

M. Flourens very accurately remarks that the qualities 
which distinguished Cuvier as a scientific observer are to 
he found in his E’loges Historiques, farther enhanced by 
the beauties of literary style. “C’est la méme sagacite, 
le méme art de comparer, de subordonner, de remonter & 
ce que les faits ont de plus général, porté dans un autre 
champ.” So singular a combination of intellectual excel- 
lences are not often met with in the history of humanity, 
and this fact gives additional value to the work we have 
thus imperfectly described. 

Daunou. Discours sur 0 E'tat des Lettres au XIII Siécle, 
de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 8°. 
Paris. Ducrocq. 

The second volume of M. Ducrocq’s collection takes us 
to literature, and to an epoch when the intellectual life 
of France was beginning to manifest itself, and to break 
the fetters of barbarism and of prejudice. With the his- 


| tory of the thirteenth century the learned publisher has 


very properly associated the name of M. Daunou, who 
has perhaps done more than anybody else, towards the 
beginning of the present century, to elucidate the origin 
of modern literature, and to open up the rich treasures 
which are contained in the works of the uncultivated 
writers who flourished during the epoch intervening be- 
tween the reign of Charlemagne and the Reformation of 
Lutiier. The name of M. Daunou is still comparatively 


| unknown in England, because, on this side of the Chan- 


their notice; they never rose to generalisation, they | 


nel, the history of medieval literature has never been 
neglected, and because the savants who have devoted 
their energies to researches of that kind amongst us 
have obtained a reputation which far exceeds even that 
of the French professor; but we must transport ourselves 
to the latitude of Paris, if we would appreciate M. Dau- 
nou as we ought, and think of that terrible epoch when 
everything connected with the past was destroyed, and 
when before the blast of the revolutionary tempest lite- 
rature, science, history, manuscripts and state papers, 
poems and cartularies, missals and fabliaux, were alike 
swept away as useless and worse than useless. 

Previous to the overthrowing of the old French mo- 
narchy, a vigorous impulse had been given to history 
and to erudition by the celebrated Benedictines of the 
Congregation of Saint Maur. However justly the other 
monastic orders can be taxed for ignorance, sloth, and 
corruption, it is quite certain that the Benedictines were 
quite above accusations of that kind; and the names of 
Martene, Durand, Mabillon, Montfaucon, and D’Atherey, 
taken almost at random from the annals of the illustrious 
confraternity, recall at once to our minds monuments of 
research, of patience, and of learning, which no one at 
the present day has ever ventured to imitate. Amongst 
the great works begun by the Benedictines we may name 
the Recueil des Historiens de France, and the Histoire 
Littéraire de la France —two productions of stupendous 
magnitude and of acknowledged excellence. These un- 
dertakings were stopped, like so many useful things, by 
the revolutionary movement of 1793; and the National 
Convention, which thought that the universe could very 
well get on without God, deemed likewise that the hap- 
piness of a free people had nothing whatever to do with 
the refinement of taste, or the pursuits of learning. For- 
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tunately, the utopias of revolationists cannot always last, 
and in the year 1807 the new French government de- 
cided upon continuing the publication of the Histoire 
Littéraire de la France. M. Vaunou was one of the gen- 
tlemen selected to prosecute the work, and he took a 
most active part in the performance of these interesting 
duties. Besides composing separate biographical articles 
on Saint Bernard, Otho Frisingensis, Maurice de Sully, 
Philip Augustus, Geoffrey de Villehardoin, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Vincent de Beauvais, and a host of other writers, he 
drew up, on the state of literature during the thirteenth 
century, the brilliant and comprehensive sketch which is 
now reprinted in M. Ducrocq’s collection. A morceau like 
the one weare now alluding to may deserve notice from one 
of two causes which are not necessarily connected toge 
ther. In reviewing the works of medizwval writers, in 
descanting upon the qualities of an idiom now well-nigh 
forgotten, or of institutions which have quite disap- 
peare l, it is pe rfectly possible to display all the plodding 
patience of a book-worm, all the discrimination of a sa- 
gacious historian, combined with a tedious style and a 
lifeless, colourless system of composition. Note may suc- 
ceed note in an uninterrupted chain, valuable discoveries 
may even be made, and a fresh light shed over facts or 
personages hitherto badly “or imperfectly understood ; still 
the book will be comparatively unknown from the clumsy, 
repulsive way in which it has been composed, and none 
but savants will ever think of referring to it. With M. Dau- 
nou’s Discours sur I’ E’tat des Lettres, itis quite otherwise: 
we are at a loss whether we should admire most his deep 
learning or his elegant style of expressing himself, and 
the lucid, agreeable manner in which he unfolds the re- 
sults of his investigations is only equalled by the real 
value of those investigations. 

The Discours begins by a general sketch of the ecclesi- 
astical and political state of Europe during the thirteenth 
century. M. Daunou characterizes in a few words the 
crusades, the wars of the Guelfs and Ghibelines, the con- 
dition of England, the reigns of Louis IX. and Philip the 
Bold in France; then turning to the state of society he 
gives us a brief account of the institutions connected with 
chivalry; the history of the University of Paris follows 
afterwards, leading naturally to the more immediate sub- 
ject of the essay, viz. a survey of the progress made in 
the various branches of science, art, and literature. It is 
not difficult whilst reading this Discours to see that M. 
Daunou’s sympathies are by no means in favour of 
medieval institutions: he writes still under the influenc: 
of the sensationalist philosophy which Condillac had ren- 
dered so popular; he dislikes scholasticism as a form of 
ecclesiastical despotism, and his admiration for the classi- 
cal models embodied in the works of Boileau, Racine, and 
Corneille prevents his enjoying Guillaume de Lorris, Jean 
de Meung, or the poetry of the troubadours. Still his 
appreciations are generally correct, and if they are not 
made from the laudatory point of view which some other 
historians would have adopted, they seem to us at th 
same time extremely impartial. In conclusion, M. Dau- 
nou's Discours will preserve its place as one of the most 
valuable items in the collection so judiciously begun by 
M. Ducrocq. 

Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de M. Félix Solar. 8vo 
Paris, Techener. 

O fortunatos nimium! , . . . Thrice happy the modern 
Dibdins, the rivals of Debure, Charles Nodier, Peignot, 
and Van Praet, who, well supplied with the sinews of 
war—and of bibliomania— will be able to visit M. 
Sdlar’s Hotel in Paris, on the 19th of the present month 
et jours suivants, and there to bid for, purchase, and carry 
away some of the book-wonders just now accumulated in 
that gentleman’s sumptuous library. From the adver- 
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tisements contained in the various daily and w 
papers we perceive that the season of bibliographers jg 
now commencing, and certainly it could not begin m 
brilliantly than by the dispersion of the extraording 
collection here alluded to. It is not our business 
inquire why M. Solar has been induced to part with 
literary treasures the gathering together of which mug 
have cost him such labour and such expense; but a meg 
glance at the descriptive list compiled by M. Paul 
croix will give an idea of the strong temptations held of 
to the lovers of scarce and valuable works, and artiste 
bindings. The Catalogue of M. Solar, comprising % 
articles, is peculiarly rich in the department of Fresdi 
literature; poets, dramatists, romances of chivalry, 
cetie of unfrequent occurrence, are here judic¢ 
assembled; ten ‘old editions of Montaigne, four (exe 
ingly rare) of Villon, six of Bonaventure des Peg 
Joyeux Devis, fifteen of Clément Marot. Except M.§ 
we know of no other amateur whose library can boasil 
a complete set of first editions of Racine, Corneille, Bay 
leau, La Fontaine, La Bruyére, La Rochefoucauld, Bay 
suet, Molitre. The bindings, we have already hin 
are almost all specimens of real art, and the names 
Groslier, de Thou, Padeloup, Bozérian, Bauzonnet, Mie 
drée, occur at every page. 
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